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LOW UPKEEP 


The upkeep of Triumph Tankage Dryers is low enough to be forgotten. Once in 
several years you'll have to buy a new wheel for the fan which draws off the 
vapor ; but aside from this (barring accidents) you will probably not have to buy 
any repairs during the entire life of the machine. 

Write for prices and capacities. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 

















Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
*REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 
° Goods for Export and Home 
Por k and Beef Packers and Lard Refiner S Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK whee OOO... CC 


























THE MODERN BOXES 


Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 


Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Architectural # To the 
Chemical Ee KvVi CS Ee Packing 
Practical Industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
e 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
‘NIAGARA BRAND ~~ and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


wun” BATTELLE & RENWICK ® ‘ipEyiNe 



































New Methods of Dry Rendering of Fats Reviewed 7 ,22°%, 
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Link up your coolers 
with Brecht mechanical refrigeration 


For the branch packing house or small packing 
plant, Brecht mechanical refrigeration has proven 
highly satisfactory. Your entire refrigerating equip- 
ment, including coolers, can be supplied by the 
Brecht Company. The ammonia compressor and 
the other parts are all built for service. The ma- 
terials used are of the highest quality for the pur- 
pose and before shipment they are rigidly inspected 
and tested. The construction is substantial and the 
operation is so simple that a skilled operator is not 
necessary. 


By specifying Brecht refrigerating equipment, you 
can include it in one shipment with the other Brecht 
products which you will want, thus taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the House of Brecht can fur- 
nish any requirement in the meat industry. 





Some Satisfied Users of Brecht 
Mechanical Refrigeration 


Municipal Abattoir, City of Charleston, S. C 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, Tenn. 
Municipal Abattoir, City of Beaumont, Tex. 
John F. McElroy, El Paso, Tex. 

Municipal Abattoir, City of Port Arthur, Tex. 
W. D. Cooper, New Orleans, La. 

California Pkg. Co., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Nuckolls Pkg. Co., Trinidad, Colo. 

Beste Provision Co., Wilmington, Dela. 
Tipton Packing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Morris & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Douglas Pkg. Co., Douglas, Ga. 

Modern Packing Co., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Jos: Sheehan Packing Co., E. St. Louis, IIl. 
Circle Packing Co., E. St. Louis, II. 
Bloomington. Pkg. Co., Bloomington, Ind. 

C. R. Richard & Son, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Municipal Abattoir, City of Baton Rouge, La. 
Peninsula + kg. Co., Iron River, Mich. 
Winona Pkg. Co., Winona, Minn. 

Seitz Pkg. & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ely Pkg. Co., Ely, Nevada. 

Municipal Abattoir, City of High Point. N. C. 
W. D. George, Ballietsville, Pa. 

Meyer tacking Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment 
pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries 
BRANCHES 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. R. W. Bollans & Company 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 6 Stanley St., Liverpool, Eng. 
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The Retailer and Meat Prices 
He Must Know What He Is Doing 


in Order to Satisfy the Consumer 
and to Make a Living Besides 





How many people know what’s in a 
meat carcass? 

This 
meat eater, but the meat producer, packer 


question includes not only the 
and retailer as well. 

The man who raises the animal and the 
men who manufacture and market the 
product ought to know, but most of the 
time they don’t. This accounts for a good 
deal of the popular ignorance as to meat 
cuts, and most of the popular misunder- 
standing as to meat prices. 

One of the best things that ever hap- 
pened in the meat trade was when the 
wholesaler and the retailer got together 
to promote education on the subject of 
meat. And it turned out to be co-educa- 


tion as well as consumer education. 
What Affects Meat Sales. 

Consumer preference affects dealer de- 
mand. Dealer demand influences packer 
operations. And packer operations are 
vital to producer welfare. 

Flavor, tenderness and ease of cooking 
are chief considerations of the consumer 
in buying meats. These preferences have 
resulted in dealer demand for the choice 
parts of the meat carcass, and these choice 
portions necessarily commanded high 
prices. 

What the consumer could not under- 
stand—or the producer, either—was the 
wide margin between the price of the ani- 
mal and the price of these choice cuts at 


retail. 
The Value of Education. 


Here was where education came in— 
but it came in late, after a lot of harm had 
been done. The retailer, lacking knowl- 
edge of the situation from the farm to the 
meat block, took the easiest way when his 
customer complained—he put the blame 


on the packer. 


Now we see the Meat Councils holding 


educational meetings and conducting 
schools for meat cutters, and doing a lot 
more constructive things which are havy- 
ing practical results. 

Meat trade mass meetings held under 
Meat Council auspices in various parts of 
the country are doing worlds of good for 
the entire industry. At a mass meeting in 
New York City last week a representative 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
made a talk which deserves to be repeated 
in every meat trade meeting in the coun- 


try, because of its educational value. 


The “Why” of Meat Prices. 


He told not only of the food values of 
meat, but also of the effect of this con- 
sumer preference on dealer demand, and 
why the price increases from the live ani- 
mal to the retail counter. 

He presented the results of actual tests 
on carcass beef, and after deducting the 
offal yields he showed that a choice steer 
netted only one-third of a cent a pound to 
the wholesaler. These were official gov- 
ernment tests, duly checked and verified. 

Now, what would the retailer have to 
charge to cover the cost of doing business 
(figured at 22 per cent in New York) and 
a reasonable profit? 

He showed that 43 per cent of the short 
loin had to be deducted for offal, which 
sold at from 14 cents for the kidney to 5 
cents for the suet and %c for bone. 

This loss increased the value of the 
steaks from the short loin to 6234c for 
hipbone and pinbone and’ 74c for porter- 
house. 

What Retailer Has to Do. 

The retailer should get these prices, but 
he doesn’t. 
cuts at a loss, and add to the prices of 


To live, he must sell these 


the cheaper cuts to average up. 


Yields vary according to the quality of 
the carcass. A medium grade cracass will 
yield 55 per cent short loin, making the 
value of the steaks about 37c. Here the 
retailer has a better chance to get what 


his meats cost him. 

The law of supply and demand does 
The 
dealer can’t always tell what the public 
will want, or what it will pay for what it 


not always work with the consumer. 


does want. 


Retailer Should Keep Records. 


Prices too often are based on what a 


competitor is asking, instead of actual 


costs. The advice given to every retailer 
is sound—that he should keep records on 
which to base his selling prices. 

Here, too, he is being assisted. The re- 
tail accounting forms prepared by the 
government and university experts, with 
the co-operation of meat interests, afford 
an easy and safe guide for the dealer in 
this matter. 


Studies of retail shops now being made 
by these experts are reported monthly in 
the pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, and it will pay retailers—and 
others in the meat trade—to watch them 
and analyze their results. 


What’s in a Meat Carcass? 


By B. F. McCarthy, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The human body is made up of five gases 
which, named in the order of their quan- 
tity, are: oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
chlorine, and traces of florine, and of ten 
solids, which named in similar order are: 
carbon, phosphorus, potassium, sulphur, 
sodium, magnesium and iron together with 
traces of iodine and silicon. 


These are basic chemical elements and 
all are found in the meat we eat. They 
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are found in chemical combinations in the 
form of proteins, fats and carbohydrates, 
the latter being present only in small quan- 
tities in animal tissues. 

We eat to obtain energy in the form of 
heat and motion to repair the tissues of 
the body that have been worn and ex- 
hausted by activity, and to provide for 
bodily warmth and growth. Nature makes 
us hungry to remind us that we should 
replenish the needs of the body. Nature 
also causes us to prefer the taste, flavor, 
or odor of one kind of food to that of an- 
other, and except when the human body 
is in need of repairs, or when habits are 
developed and normal senses of repulsion 
destroyed, generally speaking, we crave 
that which the body needs. 

You have, no doubt, seen a herd of 
cattle leave the green grass in the early 
morning, after having been turned out for 
the day, and though hungry, hurriedly seek 
the rocks on which salt has been placed. 
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Their bodies need the sodium and chlorine 
of which salt is composed and their ap- 
petites crave it. With proper reservation 
it may be said we crave that which the 
body needs. 

Why We Eat Meat. 

Meat is probably as generally desired 
and used as any class of food, and it con- 
tains the essential elements of the human 
body in proportions somewhat similar 
to those of which our bodies are com- 
posed. When these elements are released 
through digestion, oxidized and absorbed 
into the systemic circulation they serve 
to replace the broken down parts of the 
body, and disintegration is going on con- 
tinually. 

The needs of growing children create an 
especial demand for elements. A _ pecu- 
liarity of body tissue is that it can select 
materials from the blood and utilize it in 
building up the human structure. 

(Continued on page 42.) 


Retailers Told How to Boost Meat 


“If you will go forth from here to dis- 
pel anti-meat propaganda and sell your 
slow-moving cuts, you will be solving the 
major problems of the meat trade.” 

This was the advice given by Oscar G. 
Mayer in his address last Monday night 
at the Hotel LaSalle to the one thousand 
retail meat dealers and packer’s salesmen 
who attended the first big meat trade 
meeting of the season. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Meat Coun- 
cil of Chicago. Mr. Mayer was the speak- 
er of the evening, and delivered a talk 
which held the close attention of every 
man present. 

The grand ball room of the hotel was 
filled to the back wall when the meeting 
was called to order by John T. Russell, 
president of the Meat Council. After 
greeting the enthusiastic crowd, Mr. Rus- 
sell made a plea for co-operation from 
every retailer in making a success of the 
beef round campaign which started on De- 
cember 3 to last two weeks. The jubilee 
singers from Armour and Company were 
then introduced and entertained at frequent 
intervals with folk songs, lyrics and comic 
selections, all of which drew vigorous ap- 
plause. 

Following Mr. Mayer’s talk, econom- 
ical and approved methods of cutting the 
beef round were demonstrated by George 
Steindl, Chicago retailer. Miss Gudrun 
Carlson, director of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, then stressed the value of a 
knowledge of cooking and recipes to the 
retailer who wishes to move the less 
known cuts of meat. 

Co-Operation in the Meat Trade. 

In discussing the spirit of co-operation 
which has been strongly evidenced be- 
tween retailers and packers, Mr. Mayer 
said: “Friendly feeling has been substi- 
tuted for suspicion. The retailer and the 
packer can and should prosper together. 
Disputes can be wiped out by open and 
constructive discussion, a function which 
the Meat Council aims to promote.” 

Regarding the packer, he said, in part: 
“The packer takes a small profit, less than 
2% cents per dollar of sales, a fraction of 
acent per pound. The packing industry, 
through its practice of fair dealing, has 


made the hog and cow as negotiable as a 
Liberty bond. Many times, indeed, the 


packers are forced to buy more stock than 
they can use, but they continue to do so in 
order to keep the industry stable.” 

Mr. Mayer then made a strong plea for 
better accounting in retail shops, and 
urged the adoption of some such system 
as that which has been introduced by the 
Meat Council through the efforts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and Northwestern University, under the 
direction of Professor Horace Secrist. “A 
good accounting system is the anchor and 
lighthouse of business,” he stated, after 
reviewing the vital points of the last 
monthly review of retail stores in four- 
teen cities. 


Meeting the Consumer. 


“The main problem of the retailer,” Mr. 
Mayer continued, “is better contact with 
the public. Tact must be used in fighting 
against anti-meat propaganda. The mem- 
bers of the medical profession who have 
told the public that meat is not healthful 
have been mistaken. The hardest and 
most aggressive races in history have been 
great meat eaters. This militant adver- 
tising against meat has been eradicated 
to a great extent, but the fight must be 
kept up. 

“Another problem which the retailer 
must meet is the consumer’s demand for a 
few choice cuts of meat. This condition 
has grown up mainly because there has 
been no combat against it. It can be over- 
come in several ways, chiefly by better dis- 
play—the life and soul of trade. More 


educational and advertising material is 


OSCAR G. MAYER. 
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eget if the campaign is to be success- 
ul ” 


In closing, Mr. Mayer advised the deal- 
ers to go forth and dispel anti-meat propa- 
ganda and to sell their slow moving cuts, 
as the most practical means of solving 
their difficulties. 

Retailer Urges Co-Operation. 


Mr. Russell, in his opening address, 
stressed the need of continued co-opera- 
tion by the retailer with the other factors 
of the meat and live stock industry. Call- 
ing attention to the work of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, an organiza- 
tion whose members represent all stages 
of meat from the steer on the ranch to the 
steak on the table, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers and the Meat Council, 
the retailer’s own organization, Mr. Rus- 
sell urged vigorous participation in the 
various movements and drives promoted 
by these agencies, such as “Meat for 
Health Week,” and the present round 
campaign. In regard to the latter drive, 
he requested the dealers to display the ma- 
terial, window streamers and recipe slips, 
and called for co-operation also from the 
men behind the counters, the retailer’s as- 
sistants. 

How to Cut a Beef Round. 

Mr. Steindl in his demonstration placed 
particular emphasis on the swiss steak, 
a round cut which is very popular with 
consumers who are familiar with it. After 
removing the rump cut, he cut the steak, 
about two inches thick, explaining that 
the whole slice or a portion may be used, 
depending on the size of the family. ° Mr. 
Steindl then cut the remaining portion of 


the round into three parts, the top, bot- . 


tom and knuckle, enumerating the meat 
dishes which can be prepared from each 
cut, such as Spanish steak, Swiss steak, 
pot roast and corned beef. 

He emphasized the fact that round cuts 
will sell quickly if displayed in a promi- 
nent place in the retail store, and stated 
that the dealer should make a good profit 
from round cuts at present market quota- 
tions. 

How to Cook Swiss Steak. 


Miss Carlson followed Mr. Steindl’s 
meat cutting demonstration with a detailed 
description of the methods of preparing 
Swiss steak for cooking. She empnasized 
the fact that the housewife cannot use 
meat cuts which are new to her unless 
she is properly instructed in their use, and 
pointed out that this is a service which 
the retailer can offer his customers. The 
use of fireles cookers, pressure cookers, 
Dutch ovens and other fuel saving devices 
in preparing tender and delicious meat 
dishes was also explained by Miss Carlson. 

Educational Displays. 

In appreciation of the co-operation 
shown by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in placing meat and live- 
stock exhibits in their booths at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition, the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Mr. Rus- 
sell, was unanimously adopted at the 
meeting: 

“To the Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

“Whereas, The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prepared and dis- 
played an excellent livestock and meat ex- 
hibit at the International Livestock Show 
in Chicago, December 1-8, inclusive, and, 

“Whereas, The exhibit was highly edu- 
cational to all branches of the livestock 
and meat industry, as well as the consum- 
er of meat products; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we as retailers of meat 
in the city of Chicago extend a vote of ap- 
preciation’ to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture and give our hearty 
co-operation in furthering educational dis- 
plays of this nature in the future.” 

This meeting was the first of a series 
of similar meetings which are to be held 
this winter under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Meat Council. 
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Institute’s Evening Meat Classes Popular 


One new evening course is being offered 
students in the Institute of Meat Packing, 
which was established at the University 
of Chicago on October 1, 1923, under the 
joint auspices of the university and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. Reg- 
istration has also been opened for the sec- 
ond quarter in three of the existing 
courses. 

Students attending these classes range 
in age from 21 to 50 or more, and hold po- 
sitions in the packing industry ranging 
from beginning clerk to general superin- 
tendent. The very large enrollment indi- 
cates that employes of Chicago packing- 
houses appreciate the value of evening 
study and teaching. 


Course in Meat Packing. 

This course will be a detailed and com- 
prehensive survey of packing operations, 
as now condugted in both large and small 
plants. The winter quarter will be de- 
voted to beef, and the spring quarter to 
pork operations. Beginning with a resume 
of live animal production, marketing and 
buying, the course‘will proceed to a con- 
sideration of every step in slaughtering 
and the manufacture of packinghouse 
products. 

Discussion of approved methods in the 
handling and preparation of all meat prod- 
ucts, the calculating of yields, the curing 
of meats, and the important steps in the 
manufacture of all by-products will be con- 
sidered, as well as the preparation of cars 
for shipping, icing, etc. Special attention 
will be given those phases of manufacture 
which are undergoing changes of method 
with the thought of developing funda- 
mental principles. 

Mr. G. L. Noble is the instructor in 
this course, which meets every Thursday 
evening from 7:00 to 9:00 P. M., start- 
ing January 3. 


Course in Superintendency. 


The course in superintendency extends 
over the autumn and winter quarters. 
During the autumn quarters special con- 
sideration was given to the physical 
phases of plant management and to gen- 
eral organization. 

During the winter quarter the following 
subjects will be dealt with: Control of 
flow of product; control of quality of 
product; balancing and controlling stocks; 
salient controlling factors, i. e., labor effi- 
ciency, unit costs, yield reports and stock 
records; planning and scheduling; inspec- 
tion; physical arrangement of processes; 
traffic and transportation; receiving and 
shipping; requisitioning and purchase of 
supplies; incentives; reducing labor turn- 
over; personnel administration. 

This course meets every Tuesday eve- 
ning from 7:00 to 9:00 P. M., starting 
January 8. Mr. Arthur E, Swanson is the 
instructor. 

Instructors in These Courses. 

Mr. G. L. Noble, who will take charge 
of the new course, Meat Operations A, 
has had exceptional experience in the 
packing industry. He first went with 
Armour & Co. in the capacity of experi- 
mentalist, and eighteen months later took 
over the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chicago plant. He spent four 
years in the by-products division, and was 
also connected with Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau for three years. He has since been 
engaged in organization work. Mr. Noble 
graduated from the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, where he specialized in agri- 


culture and allied subjects. He is the in- 
ventor of the Noble process for producing 
oleo oil and stearine, which has met with 
much approval from the packing industry. 

r. A. E. Swanson will conduct the sec- 
ond term of the course in superintendency. 
During the war he was director of the 
Bureau of. Research of the War Trade 
Board, and later served as a member of 
the executive board of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company from 1917 to 1919. 
Mr. Swanson was dean of the North- 
western University School of Commerce 
and has been affiliated since then with the 
department of business organization and 


“management at that institution. He is se- 


nior member of the Swanson & Ogilvie 
Company, engaged in industrial engineer- 
ing and managing work. 

In the. development of this course Mr. 
Swanson will continue to have the co- 
operation of some of the foremost operat- 
ing executives in the packing industry. 


Economics of Packing Industry. 


This course, a continuation of that given 
during the first term, will at first include 
consideration of general economic prob- 
lems such -as transportation. monopoly, 
socialism, etc. It will then take up spe- 
cific problems of the packing industry and 
will cover the following subjects: 

World meat production and consump- 
tion; the livestock supply of the United 
States; the marketing of livestock and the 
development of stockyards; organization 
of the packing industry today; how the 


packing industry differs from other indus- - 


tries; how prices of livestock and meat 
are determined; profits; the history of gov- 
ernment investigation and litigation, in- 
cluding consideration and criticism of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commisison; 
the packers’ and stockyards act and the 
administration thereof; the consent decree. 

The course in economics of the packing 
industry will meet on Monday evening at 
the regular hour, starting January 7. 

The instructors in the economics course 
are L. D. H. Weld, head of the Commercial 
Research Department of Swift & Co., and 
Mr. A. T. Kearney, who is also attached 
to the same department. Doctor Weld 
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was formerly head of the Department of 
Business Administration at Yale Univer- 
sity and Mr. Kearney was a member of 
the Economics Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Course in Accounting. 


The course in accounting will be open 
for additional registration only to ad- 
vanced students or to those who have had 
mature experience. Approval of the in- 
structgr will be necessary. The lectures 
will cover advanced accounting principles, 
and thus should appeal to any man whose 
future will lie in this field, or who desires 
a konwledge of accounting for other pur- 
poses. Associate Professor J. ac- 
Kinsey of the University of Chicago will 
have charge of the class, which meets 
every Wednesday evening from 7:00 to 
9:00 P. M., starting January 2. 

‘ All classes meet in University College, 
the downtown rooms of the University 
of Chicago, Room 1120, 116 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. Each course meets once a 
week. 

Students may register in room 602, at 
the above address as follows: Monday, 
December 17, to Friday, December 21, 
inclusive, 3:30 to 7:45 P. M.; Saturday, 
December 15, 9:30 to 5:30 P. M.; Satur- 
day, December 22, 9:30 to 5:30 P. M. 

The tuition fee is $10.00 a semester for 
each course. An additional matriculation 
fee of $10.00 is payable at the time of 
the student’s first registration and is paid 
only once. 


Correspondence Classes. 


Instruction by correspondence will be- 
gin February 1, 1924. The first four 
courses offered will be the four being 
given at Chicago now in evening classes, 
namely: Superintendency, Economics, 
Service of Science in the Packing Indus- 
try, Accounting. 

_In addition to the courses now being 
given, a course in beef operations will be 
started in evening classes at Chicago on 
January 2. It will be available by cor- 
respondence about three months later. So, 
too, with other new courses to be started 
in the spring quarter, and with the sec- 
ond and third quarters of present courses. 

Every course offered by correspondence 
will be enriched by the experience gained 
in giving it orally in the evening classes. 





Meat and Livestock Stury Told by Radio 


Here is a chance for radio fans to learn 
something first hand of the livestock and 
meat industry. 


Beginning on the evening of December 
20, and continuing at intervals of a week, 
a series of eight lectures on this impor- 
tant basic industry will be broadcasted 
from Westinghouse Station KYW, Chi- 
cago. The series, which will be delivered 
by leaders in this field, has been made 
possible through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board. 

At 9:15 P. M. Central Standard time, 
December 20, Howard Leonard, chairman 
of the national board, will send out 
through the ether the opening words of 
introduction to the lectures to follow. At 
the close of his brief talk, which will deal 
with the importance of co-operation in the 
livestock and meat industry, Mr. Leonard 
will turn over the transmitter to Edward 
N. Wentworth, secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Improved Livestock Breeding, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, who 
will take as a fitting subject for the open- 
ing “The Origin and Development of the 
Livestock Industry.” 


The program for the seven remaining 
lectures is as follows: 

December 27—“Development of Live- 
stock Industry in the United States,” by 
Leslie E. Troeger, managing editor, Daily 
Drovers Journal, Chicago. 

January 3—‘Livestock Production on 
the Great Plains and in the Feed Lot,” by 
James E. Poole, associate editor, Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 

January 10—“Livestock from Ranch and 
Farm to Packers,” by Everett C. Brown, 
treasurer National Livestock and Meat 
Board and president National Livestock 
Exchange. 

January 17—‘Preparation of Livestock 
for Human Consumption,” by Thomas E. 
Wilson, vice-chairman National Livestock 
ro Meat Board and president Wilson & 

oO. 

January 24—“The Distribution of Meat 
Products to the Consumer,” by John T. 
Russell, director National Livestock and 
Meat Board and president National Asso- 
ciation of Meat Councils. 

January 31—“Selection, Economical 
Buying and Preparation of Meat,” by Miss 
Gudrun Carlson, director Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 

February 7—“Twelve Minutes of Prac- 
tical Meat Cooking,” by Mrs. Grace Viall 
Gray, lecturer and writer, home economic 
specialist. 
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Will Force Packers to Show Books 


Refusal of the demand made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on certain packers to 
put his accountants into their offices to 
examine the packers’ books was followed 
this week by a public statement by the 
Secretary of his determination to enforce 
his demands. 

Secretary Wallace says the packers and 
stockyards law gives him the right to put 
accountants into packers’ offices and keep 
them there as long and as often as he 
deems necessary. He says the packers 
have no right to refuse this privilege. 

He says their books are no more sacred 
than the books of the banks, which are 
examined thoroughly by both federal and 
state officials. He says stockyards com- 
panies and commission merchants, coming 
under the same law, are making no such 
difficulty. 

Referring to the statements of two 
packers who have refused his request, he 
says their statement is “a bare-faced and 
wholly unwarranted appeal to the preju- 
dices of business men.” He refers to the 
statement that if the government can put 
auditors into packers’ offices, it can simi- 
larly establish an inquisition over the 
books of every other business. 

He declares he will carry his demand 
under the law to the highest court, and if 
defeated he expects Congress to amend 
the law to give him the power he hopes 
to have. Having been a farmer himself, 
he knows why this law was necessary, and 
he proposes to see that it is enforced. 

His statement, made in a speech before 
the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Chicago this week, is as follows: 


Statement of the Secretary. 


“The packer and stockyards act was 
passed by Congress after long years of 
conflict between the packers on the one 
hand and the farmers and stockmen and 
the consuming public on the other. The 
farmers felt that by agreement or under- 
standing the big packers were conspiring 
to buy their stock at less than it was 
worth. The consumers felt that they were 
being forced to pay more for their meats 
than was just considering the prices paid 
for livestock. 

“Finally Congress passed the act which 
brings the packers, the livestock commis- 
sion merchants and the stockyards com- 
panies under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In addition to for- 
bidding unfair practices of every kind, the 
law requires the packers and others to 
keep their books and records in such a 
way as to ‘fully and correctly disclose all 
transaction,’ and further than this it pro- 
vides that ‘Whenever the Secretary finds 
that the accounts, records and memoranda 
of any such person do not fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in 
his business, the Secretary may prescribe 
the manner and form in which such ac- 
counts, records and memoranda shall be 
kept.’ 

Necessary to Examine Books. 

“To learn whether the books are kept 
in such a way as to comply with the plain 
terms of the law, it is necessary that a 


competent accountant be placed in each 
office long enough to become familiar with 
the system followed. Having got a work- 
ing knowledge of just how the books are 
kept, he could be sent back from time to 
time as might be necessary to check up 
statements made. 

“The packers—or some of them—object 
to this. They seem to think it is none of 
our business how their books are kept; 
that we have no right to know what their 
books disclose. One of them has made 
the public statement that if we have a 
right to do what is suggested, then the 
government would have the right to put 
accountants in all the business offices of 
the country. That is a bare-faced and 
wholly unwarranted appeal to the preju- 
dices of business men. 

“During the years when the packers 
were suffering severely from the agitation 
which preceded the enactment of this law 
they repeatedly said that they had nothing 
to conceal, that their books were open. 
They said this before congressional com- 
mittees. They said that there was nothing 
they wanted so much as for the public to 
know the truth about the packing busi- 
nescs, and the narrow margin on which 
they did business, and that if the truth 
were known the injustice of the criticism 
under which they were suffering would be 
shown. 

“Now they propose to appeal to the 
courts to keep us from knowing the truth. 
Why? What is there that they do not 
want us to know? If what they have 
claimed in the past as to the efficiency of 
their methods, and the reasonableness of 
their costs and profits is true, then official 
confirmation would help them, not hurt. 

Packers’ Books Not Sacred. 

“Congress has deemed the packing busi 
ness vested with public interest and sub- 
ject to supervision as such. The Supreme 
Court has held the act constitutional. The 
stockyards companies and the commission 
merchants are making no such difficulty 
about the examination of their books. 
They have given us full co-operation, and 
they have benefited by it. The packers’ 
books are no more sacred than the books 
of these other agencies. They are no more 
sacred than the books of banks which are 
examined in the most thorough way by 
federal and state officials. 

“My experience of the past year and a 
half has shown me very clearly the im- 
perative need of knowing the packers’ 
books. The packing industry is an essen- 
tial channel through which the most im- 
portant single food of the nation must pass 
from the producer to the consumer. We 
are charged with the supervision of this 
industry. We are charged with the duty 
of seeing to it that no unfair practices are 
followed. We cannot discharge this duty 
unless we know what is going on behind 
the scenes, as disclosed by the books. 

“IT cannot believe that all packers share 
the views of those who are taking the lead 
in this controversy. They surely know 
that it can result in nothing but harm to 
the packing industry itself, reviving as it 
must the suspicion and agitation which 
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raged for so long and injured the indus- 
try both at home and abroad. If such 
should be the result the packers have only 
themselves to blame. 
Bound to Get Results. 

“I propose to carry the matter to the 
courts, and shall not stop until it has been 
passed upon by the highest court in the 


Jand. If through some imperfection in the 


law the contention of the packers should 
be sustained, then I think Congress will 
do what may be necessary to carry out its 
purpose to bring this great industry under 
adequate supervision. 

“I have tried to administer this law with 
justice and fairness. Having had consid- 
erable business experience, I think I have 
been able to look at the matter from the 
viewpoint of those who have been brought 
under the law. Indeed, I have been ac- 
cused of dealing too gently with them. 
Having been a farmer and stock producer 
most of my life, I know why this law was 
necessary. Public interest requires that 
the provisions of this law be sustained 
and enforced—not harshly, not unjustly, 
not vindictively, but with firmness and 
fairness to all.” 


——-- fe 


TO STUDY SOFT HOGS. 


Nutritional studies to be undertaken 
this year at Yale University will be of 
great interest to the meat and livestock 
industry. The studies, which will be con- 
ducted in connection with a fellowship 
created by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, will cover the subject of pork 
produced from animals which have been 
fed on certain oily foods, such as peanuts. 
The research will endeavor to throw more 
light on the effects on fat production of 
the various foods used. 

It is believed that this investigation will 
prove of great value to hog producers of 
the South. 

The fellowship, which is established in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, under the 
direction of Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, 
professor of physiological chemistry, has 
been awarded to Mr. William E. Ander- 
son, formerly agricultural chemist at the 
Rhode Island Agricultural College and at 
the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Problems of fat production will be ap- 
proached from an angle different from that 
used in previous researches in this field. 
The investigation is designed to supple- 
ment the work of the past by bringing 
the viewpoint of the trained investigator 
in nutritional physiology to bear upon the 
problems. 

Two different lines of work will be un- 
dertaken: the first to determine the ef- 
fects fats and oils of different melting 
points existing in the rations of the ani- 
mals have on the quality of fat produced 
by that animal; and, second, to determine 
the effect of various carbohydrates sup- 
plements in the rations on the character of 
the fat produced. Only a little work along 
this line has been done in reecnt years. 


ass Saas 


MISTLETOE NOT PUBLIC YARDS. 


The Mistletoe Stockyards at Kansas 
City, Kans., is not a public market, in the 
opinion of the attorney general of the 
United States. It is, on the other hand, 
a private stockyards operated by the Fowl- 
er Packing Company, a subsidiary of Ar- 
mour & Co. This opinion was rendered 
by Attorney General Daugherty at the re- 
quest of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

Hearings on this matter were held many 


months ago in Kansas City before an ex-. 


aminer appointed by the secretary of ag- 
riculture, and were reported from. time to 
time in THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER. The decision of Secretary Wallace 
has not yet been handed down. 
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Work of the Agricultural Department 


Marked improvement has taken place in 
agricultural conditions in the United 
States during the past year, says Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace in 
his annual report. Cost of production has 
been lower, and there has been some re- 
duction in prices of things the farmers 
buy. Two of the darkest clouds on the 
agricultural horizon are the wheat situ- 
ation and the glutted hog market. 

In reviewing the livestock marketing sit- 
uation, the secretary states that there has 
probably been a slight increase in the 
number of cattle and calves slaughtered 
during the year, and estimates that 78,000, 
000 hogs will be slaughtered in 1923, com- 
pared with 67,000,000 in 1922 and 62,000,- 
000 in 1921. 

The corn situation bears a close rela- 
tion to hog price and marketing. The low 
receipts of corn at primary markets and 
the low visible supply of corn have re- 
sulted in rising prices despite the large 
farm stocks and heavy production during 
the three years just ended. Not over 20 
per cent of the corn crop is sold as corn, 
so the price of hogs bears a close relation 
to the price of corn. 

Fortunately for the producers of large 
corn crops and large hog crops, both the 
domestic consumption and foreign trade 
in lard and pork have greatly increased. 


The Hog Situation. 

The secretary explains the price situa- 
tion in the hog market as follows: 

“The liquidation in the industry that 
followed the decline in the price of hogs 
reduced our hog population to a very low 
point, and this reduction was immediately 
followed by three bumper corn crops in 
succession. This resulted in a surplus of 
corn and a deficiency in hogs and the hog- 
corn ratio was the highest in many years. 

“As usually occurs after a period of 
large corn crops, hog production was given 
a great impetus, and the marketing of 
hogs for the year ending June 30, 1823, ex- 
ceeded that for the preceding year by 
more than 9,000,000 head. As a conse- 
quence, hog prices receded sharply and 
corn fed to hogs is now bringing lower 
prices than corn sold on the market.” 

The Cattle Outlook. 


An interesting explanation is made of 
the situation in the range cattle market: 

“The war stimulation of the range cat- 
tle industry and the consequent advance 
in cattle values led many producers of 
range cattle to overextend themselves and 
make large use of their credit, which was 
easy at that time. The shrink in values 
since, combined with unfavorable weather 
conditions in some sections, have resulted 
in severe losses. 

“As a result, throughout the range 
country liquidation has been and still is be 
ing forced, and large numbers of cattle, 
cows as well as steers, have been thrown 
on the market at ruinous prices. Loans 
on cows are being called and new loans 
on cows very generally refused. This 
forces too many cows on the market now 
and tends toward a shortage later.” 

Feeder steers, the bulk of which come 
from the range states, sold in 1922 about 
50 per cent below the price of prime fed 
cattle and in the fall of 1923 the prime fed 
cattle sold for 70 per cent more than feed- 
er cattle. The fact that industry has been 
so well employed has been the answer to 
the good situation in the prime beef mar- 
ket. 


The department has developed its live- 
stock and crop reporting system enor- 
mously. A world crop and market report- 
ing service has been developed to collect, 
summarize and interpret information as to 
demand and competition in foreign mar- 


kets. The International Institute of Agri- 


culture at Rome co-operates with the de- 
partment in furnishing information on con- 
ditions of crops and livestock in all foreign 
countries reporting to it. All of this as- 
sists in balancing our own production and 
export business. 

The value of forecasts of crop and live- 
stock production is pointed out, as the 
more that is known of what is likely to 
occur in future the more intelligently can 
plans be made. 

The Valuable Pig Surveys. 

The summaries of the pig surveys made 
by the department have been valuable as 
a means of reducing the number of pigs 
farrowed. By giving publicity to the in- 
tentions of hog men to increase their pig 
crops generally, individuals in many sec- 
tions reduced their proposed crops. Prob- 
ably the number of pigs farrowed in the 
fall of 1923 was not as large as the pig 
survey of July 1 would indicate, judging 
from the number of sows coming to mar- 
ket during the summer and early fall. 

In connection with these pig surveys, 
the secretary says: “Receipts at the vari- 
ous markets, which permit the checking 
up of these estimates, indicate that it will 
be possible to forecast quite accurately the 
probable movement of hogs to market sev- 
eral months in advance of the actual move- 
ment.” 


New Livestock Service. 


Practically a new service has been 
started in the’ department for livestock 
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reporting. This includes the estimates of 
actual production for market, available 
supplies and movement of cattle and 
sheep. Monthly estimates were issued 
from December 1 to March 1, inclu.ive, 
of the number of cattle and sheep on feed 
in the corn belt and the western states, 
and weekly reports were circulated dur- 
ing the season of the Colorado-Nebraska 
lamb movement. The estimates checked 
very favorably with the actual marketings 
made. 


Work for Wider Markets. 


Throngh the efforts of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State De- 
partment during the past year a wider 
market for domestic meats, particularly 
pork, has been made available. The most 
recent evidence of this, says the secre- 
tary, is the opening of the Netherlands to 
shipments of fresh pork. This new mar 
ket, together with the English market, 
which was opened to the same products 
about 18 months ago, now gives a con- 
siderable outlet at a time when production 
is at a high point. 

The government of the Netherlands re- 
quires that fresh pork shipped to that 
country shall be handled under certain 
specified conditions. These conditions 
have been met as a result of modifications 
agreed upon after suggestions were made 
by the Department of Agriculture. It is 
expected that this new arrangement will 
result in a great deal of new business, just 
as resulted from arrangements made with 
England which removed any doubts re- 
garding the wholesomeness of American 
fresh pork. 

Until about a year and a half ago there 
had been no fresh pork trade between 
this country and England, but during the 
past year this trade amounted to prac- 
tically 20,000,000 Ibs., the equivalent of 
well over 100,000 mature hogs. 


Packers and Stockyards Administration in 1923 


The second annual report of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, has just 
been released. 

This report reviews the activities of 
the Administration as a whole and of the 
different divisions in some detail. It is 
pointed out that in the year covered 
permanent progress was made in deter- 
mining the definite course the work must 
follow and the proportions it assumes. 

The report indicates that the activities 
of the Administration during the year un- 
der consideration were concerned largely 
with stock yards companies and market 
agencies. There are now 74 stock yards 
coming under the supervision of the Ad- 
ministration, and during the year 21 addi- 
tional yards were investigated, but were 
found to be outside the term “stock yards” 
as provided in the act. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
trade practices of the stock yards com- 
panies and the commission houses, and 
their schedules of rates and charges, as 
well as the making of an audit of the 
books of these concerns. 

The Administration called on all con- 
cerns regarded as packers for financial 
statements, and these statements were 
furnished by 433 concerns. A large num- 
ber of small packers questioned whether 
their business was of such a character as 
to render them subject to the act, and at 
the close of the fiscal year the Depart- 
ment was still endeavoring to define the 
status of ‘these concerns. : 


Only three. packer cases are listed in 
the report. One of price discrimination 
charged against a Washington packer by 
29 creameries in the state, an investigation 
of the facts in connection with which did 
not substantiate the charges; another the 
case against Armour and Company in con- 
nection with the purchase of Morris & 
Company; and a third listed as pending 
at the beginning of the fiscal year 1923, 
that against Armour and Company and 
the Fowler Packing Company regarding 
their hog buying practices at the Mistle- 
toe Yards. 

The Packers’ and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration entered the field of economics in 
its cooperation with other bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture in an attempt 
to correct the eastern lamb situation cen- 
tering at the Jersey City market, the pub- 
licity to overcome the aversion to Ameri- 
can bacon on the British market, and an 
investigation of the range cattle situa- 
tion. 

In the last case it was found that 59 
percent of the range cattle marketed 
were bought by the larger packers, and 
wherever comparison of prices was pos- 
sible that paid for the 59.per cent was 
larger than the price paid for the large 
number of feeders purchased from these 
western range runs. 

Again,’ the report shows that the dis- 
satisfaction in the eastern lamb situation 


is one to be remedied by the producers 
_and market agencies, rather than by the 


packers. 
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Trade Gleanings 


The public abattoir in Columbia, S. C., 
has been leased to W. D. Barnett for two 
years. 

The packing concern of Katz & Horn, 
South St. Paul, Minn., is now in the 
hands of a receiver. 


The White Peacock Company, Salis- 
bury, N. C., has changed its name to the 
White Packing Company. 

The plant of Morris & Co., at Home- 
stead, Pa., which has been closed for re- 
pairs, will reopen the first of the year. 


The Butchers’ Abattoir, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Columbia. S. C., with A. J. 
Dent, president, and G. T. Frey, secre- 
tary. : 

Gordon Schneider has purchased the 
wholesale slaughterhouse business of his 
brother, C. Ralph Schneider, in Durand, 
Mich. 

The Glazier Packing Company has been 
incorporated in Malone, N. Y., with a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, by A. E. Glazier and 
others. 

It is reported that the receiver of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Co. is planning to re- 
sume operations in the beef killing de- 
partment of that plant. 

The Kilness-Rogers Company has be- 
gun killing hogs in its remodeled plant in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. They will kill about 
30 hogs daily at the start. 


The Zweigart Packing Company has 
been incorporated in Pocatello, Idaho, 


with a capital stock of $100,000, by Albert, 
Fred A. and Charles G. Zweigart. 


George G. Patterson, an attorney in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., was recently appoint- 
ed ancillary receiver of the Confederated 
Home Abattoirs Corporation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James Davidson, prominent New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) sausage manufacturer, died 
suddenly at his factory recently. He 
founded the James Davidson & Son Com- 
pany more than 30 years ago. 

C. E. Dorman has assumed the manage- 
ment of the Wilson & Co. house at Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. He has discontinued his 
brokerage business in that city and will 
devote his energies to pushing Wilson 
products. 


R. J. Nodgaard & Co. have opened an 
office in Los Angeles, Calif., as brokers 
in vegetable and animal oils and fats, 
packinghouse products, etc. Mr. Nod- 
gaard was formerly a well-known member 
of the trade in Chicago. 

The Feinberg Kosher Sausage Company 
will open a new plant for the manufacture 
of kosher sausage and smoked meats in 
Kansas City, Mo. The company has been 
operating a plant on the Kansas side, from 
which it moved to its present location. 

Notice of bankruptcy appearing in the 
last issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER referred to William Zoller, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. and not to the 
William Zoller Company. The latter is 
a live beef and pork packing concern, in 
no way connected with the old Zoller 


firm, and is not affected by its financial 
difficulties. 





Short Form Hog Test 


Knowing what your hogs cost 
you alive, are you able to tell 
each day your cutting profit or 
loss per hog or per cwt.? 

In a recent issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER 
printed a “short form hog test,” 
giving the percentage yields of all 
cuts and offal for 200 lb., 250 Ib. 
and 300 lb. hogs, with computations 
for losses, credits and expenses, so 
that the net profit or loss per hog or 
per cwt. might be figured almost at 
a glance. 

This test, in table form, has been 
reprinted on heavier paper, and is 
available to subscribers upon appli- 
cation to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Copies will be sup- 

plied only as long as they last. 
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A NEW BEEF CATTLE BOOK. 

“Progressive Beef Cattle Raising,” by 
Edward N. Wentworth, has been issued in 
revised form by Armour’s Livestock Bu- 
reau. The booklet is designed primarily 
for producers of beef cattle, but it con- 
tains data pertinent to the packing indus- 
try as well. 

One interesting feature brought out is 
the fact that dairy cattle now contribute 
21 to 23 per cent of the total beef pro- 
duction of the country, furnishing most 
of the raw product for canned meat, dried 
beef and sausage, thus blocking outlets 
for thin, unfinished beef cattle. 

A map showing the beef cattle popula- 
tion per capita in each state is somewhat 
surprising. In order to feed 74 per cent of 
the total population of the country with 
beef, transportation ranging from 500 to 
2,500 miles is required. A table giving 
the per capita distribution of beef cattle is 
also included. Plates illustrating the mar- 
ket classes of beef cattle and veal form 
an instructive addition to the book. 

The booklet can be secured free on ap- 
plication to Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

cinta iceman 


ARGENTINE MEAT COOPERATION. 
A livestock cooperative association has 
been formed in Argentina, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This association has as its object the pur- 
chase and sale of cattle, sheep and hogs; 
the construction and operation of slaugh 
ter houses, packing plants, tanneries and 
markets; and the promotion of foreign 
outlets for Argentine meat products. 

The Argentine Department of Agricul- 
ture is encouraging and supporting the 
undertaking. All Argentine cattle raisers 
are being interviewed and asked to join. 

The association also plans to engage in 
the exportation of livestock, meats, hides 


and wool. 
a 

WANTED: A SUPERINTENDENT. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try. a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results 
you get. 








New York: 136 Liberty St. 
Philadelphia: 1228 Spruce St. 

















Pittsburgh: 1224 Fulton Bldg. 
Cleveland: 624 Penton Bidg. Detroit: 3000 Grand River Ave. 


SWENSON. 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
Chicago: 945 Monadnock Bik. 


EVAPORATORS for 
Animal Products 


Most of the evaporators installed in pack- 
ing houses, glue works, rendering plants and 
soap factories are Swenson’s. 
ders are evidence of the fine results obtained 
from Swenson units for concentrating all 
kinds of animal product liquors. 

We build various types for any capacity. 

Send for Bulletin E-122. 


“SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO., HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


Birmingham: 1702 Jefferson Co. Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco: 624 Sacramento St. 


Repeat or- 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS. 


President—Chas. FE. Herrick, Brennan Packing 

Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Corkran- Hill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; F. 8S. Snyder, 
Batchelder  § Snyder, Boston, Mass.; R. T. Keefe, 
Henneberry & Company, Arkansas City, Kan.; Fred 
Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago, Ill.; Myron 
MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Company, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. For two years: J. Ogden Armour, Armour 
& Company, Chicago; J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Pack- 
ers, Inc., Chicago; Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Company, Chicago; T. Davis Hill, Corkran-Hill & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. P. Breslin, Standard Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. For one year: 
Edward A. Cudahy, ¥ Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; W. 
White, Jr., White Provision Company, Atlanta, Ga.; H 
J. A. Wiederstein, John Hoffman’s Sons Company, 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Meat Inspectors’ Overtime Pay 

It is gratifying to note that through the 
efforts of the Washington office of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers an 
item of $205,000 was included in the na- 
tional budget bill to cover the cost of 
overtime pay to federal meat inspectors. 

Heretofore this item for overtime has 
been borne by the packers, the cost to the 
industry being approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars annually. The practice 
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grew out of war and post-war time emerg- 
encies, the inspectors being paid on the 
‘basis of time-and-a-half for everything 
over eight hours. If the item remains in 
the bill as passed by Congress, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will, the 
packers will be relieved of this expense 
unless some national emergency, such as 
war, should arise. 


The amount requested of Congress is 
somewhat less than that estimated by the 
industry, but is the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry’s own figure of the amount 
necessary to pay its inspectors for their 
overtime work. It is time this unjust 
burden was lifted from packers’ shoulders, 

a 


Give the Railroads a Chance 


Now that the railroads have so far re- 
habilitated their properties that they are 
able to handle a record tonnage without 
friction or delay, the political demagogues 
are sitting up nights trying to find some 
way to “throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery.” It seems to be a popular 
pastime with certain self-styled “progress- 
ives” to seek out the efficient and suc- 
cessful industries so as to impose as 
many handicaps as possible. 


When the railroads were returned to 
their owners. by the government they 
were in a deplorable condition. Tracks 
and roadbeds had reached a stage where 
operation was unsafe; rolling stock and 
equipment was almost unusable; and, 
worst of all, the morale of the employes 
was unbelievably bad. Between the urg- 
ings of radical leaders and the promises 
of aspiring politicians, many had reached 
the point where an honest day’s work for 
two honest days’ pay was almost unthink- 
able. 


Superimposed governmental agencies 
vied with each other to make the task 
harder. Politicians openly schemed with 
the unions to make federal control a 
permanent curse; in fact, this became a 


political plank in one form or another. 


Finally saner thinking prevailed, and 
out of the chaos was wrought the much- 
maligned transportation act. Not even 
its most ardent proponents hold it up as a 
perfect piece of legislation, but in all fair- 
ness we must concede it is a vast improve- 
ment over the chaotic laws, rules and 
regulation then existing, to say nothing 
of the absurd ones proposed. 


Probably no act of Congress has been 
more misrepresented than the transporta- 
tion act. Some politicians deliberately 
lie about its provisions; others merely 
mistake the facts. The transportation act 


does not guarantee a definite earning 
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during a definite period, and neither is it 
responsible for rates that may seem high. 
Probably the rates would be even higher 
if that act did not exist. 


The railroads are not wholly satisfied 
with the act, yet no “progressive” asks 
for their suggestions on the proposed re- 
vision. In other words, having reached 
an agreement and compromised on the 
present act, the radicals now propose to 
keep what they received and make a drive 
to recover all and more than they gave. 
That, in effect, is representative of their 
character. 


No industry in America is so important 
to the nation as our railroads. None— 
unless it be the packing industry—has 
been so consistently attacked, lied about, 
regulated and crushed. 

The railroads are giving wonderful 
service and deserve to be let alone. Given 
a chance they will get their problems 
solved and find their way (back to nor- 
malcy. Not one change should be made 
in the transportation act at least until the 
railroads are asked for suggestions or 
All they ask 
now, and all they have asked since their 


changes they may desire. 


almost ruined properties were returned, is 
what any American industry is entitled to 
—to be given a chance to work out their 
own salvation. 

—— 


A Two-Ton Pig Litter 


In a number of the large hog-producing 
states a movement in hog production of 
considerable interest to packers has been 
This is 
known as the “ton-litter” project, the aim 


on foot for the past two years. 


being to produce in a single litter, from 
six to eight months of age, pigs whose 
combined weight is a ton or more. 

At one of the recent state fairs a single 
litter of pigs was shown which was less 
than eight months old, and which weighed 
more than two tons. 

The rapid extension of this movement 
will mean the production of uniform, well- 
finished market hogs, and will be reflected 
in the runs not only at the close of the 
show season but the year round. Just as 
soon as farmers are convinced that they 
can produce a ton of high-grade pork in 
the same time and with the same labor 
that they can produce a thousand pounds 
of mediocre pork, just that soon the pack- 
er can expect to find a material improve- 
ment in the quality of hog runs. The more 
inferior hogs will be confined to the small 
percentage necessarily constituting the 
“clean-ups” of the farms. 

The “‘ton-litter” project is a movement 
deserving every encouragement the pack- 
ing industry can give it. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Dry Rendering of Fats 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This report on the 
new method of dry rendering, which recently 
has attracted such wide attention, was pre- 
pared under the direction of the Committee 
on Practical Research for members of the 
Institute of American’ Meat Packers, by 
John P. Harris, Director of Practical Re- 
search.] 

We believe that the principle of the 
dry rendering of fats is correct. The prin- 
cipal enemy of fats is decomposition, usu- 
ally occuring prior to or during manu- 
facture. 

Dry rendering is accomplished with 
minimized danger of decomposition, as it 
is marked by a quick handling of the raw 
fats, a speedy removal of water from the 
fats at a low temperature, and without 
pressure, so that the free fatty acids in 
the rendered fats are generally lower 
than in corresponding “wet” method fats. 

Also the immediate pressing of the prac- 
tically dry residue insures sound, dry and 
palatable product, low in moisture, of 
sweet odor, low in fat and high in am- 
monia, (the ammonia saving apparently 
figures about 15 to 20 per cent). 

Dry rendering appears to stop losses 
of ammonia which occur in case of the 
“wet” method; i.e. in rendering, in 
separating the tank water from the tank- 
age, in tankage before drying, in han- 
dling and evaporating tank water, and in 
the double-drying of stick and tankage. 

The operating cost of dry rendering ap- 
pears to be less than for “wet” rendering. 
Comparative labor costs are not available, 
but dry rendering is simple and continu- 
ous, and is accomplished so expeditiously 
that it appears to be a labor saver, espe- 
cially in large installations. Economies 
in labor are effected in the length of time 
of cooking, labor of drawing off and press- 
ing, elimination of evaporating tank water 
and drying tankage, etc. 

It must be remembered by those con- 
sidering such an installation that if they 
adopt it for inedible products only that 
they will still have to take care of the 
tank water, tankage, etc., from the edible 
tanks. 

Material Handled. 

Practically every class of material can 
be successfully handled in “dry rendering” 
operations. For example, the material 
handled in a six-day run at the plant of 
one packer included the following: 


Sheep tripe and guts hashed. 
Beef rennets. 

Beef bruised fat. 

Fresh sausage beef gut offal. 
Beef bladder fat. 

Beef fat ends. 

Fat from green hides. 
Casings (tripe trimmings). 
Slunks. 

Calf tripe and guts hashed. 
Beef cheeks No. 2. 

Beef junction gullets. 

Beef kill (tripe trimmings). 
Beef kill melts. 

Pigs feet dept. white grease. 
Retail market scrap. 

Beef pecks (hashed). 

Oleo C. B. skimmings (No. 1 stock). 
Dry sausage (beef casings). 


Beef tongue gullets. 

Beef curing (beef skirt skins). 

Beef cutting (scrap tallow). 

Beef casings (dirty fat). 

Sheep gullets and trimmings. 

Beef lungs. 

Dry rendering appears to eliminate 
some of the most objectionable odors 
around packing establishments. It appears 
to improve the sanitary conditions by do- 
ing away with the pressing, drying and 
handling of tankage, and it will probably 
make it possible to employ a higher type 
of labor and build up a better morale in 
the by-products departments. 

The most serious objection to dry ren- 
dering is the dark color of the rendered 
fat produced. 

So far as the process is concerned, we 
submit the following recommendations for 
the guidance of members contemplating 
installations: 

Advice to Prospective Users. 


1. Get the Best Advice—We should ad- 
vise those members who are not equipped 
with a highly developed technical depart- 
ment, and who are not in a position to go 
through the stages of expensive develop- 
ment and investigation, to choose a com- 
plete installation which has already been 
worked out and developed, and about 
which there is no doubt, and provide 
themselves with the services of an in- 
stallation engineer who will be able to 
put the machinery into initial operation 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. 
Also it is desirable to employ the most 
responsible and reputable concern possi- 
ble, because installations are very costly, 
providing they do not work out satisfac- 
torily, even though the guarantor makes 
good his agreement. 

2. Not for Prime Steam Lard—We 
cannot recommend dry rendering for the 
production of prime steam lard for Board 





Smoked Meat 
Tests 


Do you know what your smoked 
meats cost you, wrapped and 
packed and ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate method of 
figuring your costs, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to the 
finished product? Do you figure 
in everything, including shrinkage, 
labor, operating costs, supplies, 
etc. ? 

In figuring smoked cost from 
cured do you divide price by yield, 
or multiply by shrink? One way 
is wrong and will cost you money. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for the ar- 
ticle on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests.” Address Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 











of Trade delivery, on account of the dark 
color of the lard produced. 

3. Melters—We do not recommend any 
particular type of melter, but particularly 
invite consideration of strength of con- 
struction to the prospective purchaser. It 
must be understood that this piece of ma- 
chinery is going to see very severe service. 
The product that is placed therein is dif- 
ficult to handle, and unless a very strongly 
constructed machine is selected the repair 
bill is going to be very excessive, and the 
life of the machine will be short. 

4. Draining—When the cracklings are 
discharged they should be drained as com- 
pletely as possible, and held at as high 
a temperature as is convenient until they 
are pressed. This seems to have a very 
direct effect upon the fat content of the 
pressed cracklings, and the difference in 
price between wet and dry cracklings is 
quite considerable, as well as the differ- 
ence in price between grease and crack- 
lings. 

5. Crackling Presses—Wherever it is 
possible or convenient, we recommend the 
use of a continuous expeller. When prop- 
erly used, the expeller has produced dry 
and satisfactory cracklings averaging be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent of fat. In addi- 
tion to this, the expeller is a great labor- 
Saving device, as it operates continuously 
and automatically without any unsanitary 
features and without waste. 

6. Washing and Hashing.—We also re- 
commend that the product be washed and 
cleaned as thoroughly as possible and 
hashed up as thoroughly as is convenient 
before charging into the melter. 


——-4e—_— 
Hide Cellar Temperatures 


A packer in the East writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would you be kind enough to advise 
what temperature should be kept in a hide 
cellar? If there is a tendency for a cel- 
lar to become dry and warm, what is the 
best way to correct this condition? Also, 
is it absolutely necessary for the cellar to 
be damp? 


Temperatures in most hide cellars range 
from 50 to 60 deg. Fahr. Temperatures 
below 40 deg. will retard the cure of the 
hides. They may safely go as high as 75 
deg., but this increases the shrinkage ma- 
terially and causes loss. A range of 50 to 
55 deg. is the best. 

The more moisture there is in the cel- 
lar the better. Flat floors with no drains 
are preferable. 

If there is a tendency for the hide cel- 
lar to became dry and warm, it is simply 
a matter to regulate, as here explained. 
Possibly ‘there is a high temperature in 
the adoining building, and the walls are 
not insulated. This would have a tend- 
ency to raise the temperature in the cellar. 

“The Packers’ Encyclopedia,” pages 
58-62, gives very complete information on 
the handling of hides. 
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Look Over Your Coolers 

When refrigerators and cooling rooms 
are not being taxed to capacity, it is a 
mighty good thing for the meat dealer to 
“take stock” of his refrigerator equipment. 
By doing so he will learn whether his 
present equipment will serve him during 
the coming season, and will be able to 
give plenty of consideration to the selec- 
tion of any additional equipment which 
may be required, and to arrange for any 
attention or readjustments which may be 
necessary. . 

He will be amply repaid for this fore- 
sight by the fact that he will have every- 
thing in shipshape when the warm weather 
arrives next spring, and he needs all his 
available equipment to prevent spoilage 
losses. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to ex- 
amine present refrigerators, cooling rooms 
or display cases carefully, and determine 
whether anything is required to put them 
in shape for the best possible service. Or- 
dinarily this examination is a simple mat- 
ter, and quickly completed: 

One thing to bear in mind is that re- 
frigerator equipment which has outlived 
its usefulness is an expense rather than 
an asset. Boxes which give evidence of 
inefficiency should be replaced by modern, 
efficient equipment. The saving in oper- 
ation cost alone will eventually exceed the 
cost of the new installation. 

After this physical examination of the 
present equipment, it will be interesting to 
get a broad and at the same time an accu- 
rate view of the refrigerator question as 
it applies to his own particular business. 
The market man should figure out what 
percentage of his stock is in perishable 
goods which require refrigerator service. 
In the case of the meat retailer this is a 
very large percentage. It isn’t necessary 
for him to get this percentage absolutely 
accurate, but if he has the proportions be- 
tween this kind of stock and that which 
does not require refrigerator service—the 
proportion in value, not 1n bulk—the deal- 
er will be in a much better position to de- 
termine whether his refrigerator equip- 
ment is sufficient for his needs. 

In determining whether his present 
equipment is adequate, therefore, the mer- 
chant ought not to stop when he learns 
that his refrigerators are apparently in 
good repair and working efficiently. He 
should go further and determine whether 





Profits from Casings 


result from the efficient 

and economic operation 

in production and sales. 
My Sales and Service 


combination fulfill these needs. 
Write for details. 


ROY L. NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 
602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable address ‘‘ROLESNELY”’ 
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he has enough equipment, whether space 
in his present refrigerator is at such a 
premium that a lot of perishables must be 
left out, to spoil quickly, and whether ad- 
ditional equipment either in the form of 
another or a larger refrigerator or display 
case would not enable him to change his 
spoilage losses to profit by properly dis- 
playing and quickly turning over these 
stocks of perishables. 

Because refrigerator equipment is pri- 
marily designed to save food, to keep it 
fresh and wholesome, it is the natural 
thing when considering additional equip- 
ment or replacements, to think first of 
what it will have. This, of course, is vi- 
tal, and the dealer who finds himself 
charging spoilage losses very heavily 
should give serious and immediate consid- 
eration to his refrigerator equipment. 

There is a further and more positive 
side which considers what refrigerator 
equipment will “make” the dealer in the 
way of additional profits. It is true that 
“a penny saved is a penny earned,” and 
the wiping out of spoilage losses is a gain, 


but in addition to this dealers everywhere 
have demonstrated that modern sanitary 
refrigerator equipment for the market ac- 
tually helps make more sales and thus in- 
creases profit. 

This is accomplished through the won- 
derful display which modern market re- 
frigerators enable, tempting the customer 
to buy. In addition to this there is a tre- 
mendous indirect value in the confidence 
which such equipment gives to customers. 
It builds a reputation which is undoubt- 
edly a big factor in the development of an 
increasing and substantial business. 


Get rid of odors 


How much money do you 
spend in a year trying to 
get rid of the odors in your 
plant?. 

Have you been successful? 
If not, why not try the 
Henderson-Haggard Chlorine 
Process, which is installed 
under Positive Guarantee to 
eliminate odors. 

It is safe, simple, cheap. 


W. J. SPRINGBORN 


Consulting Sanitary Expert 
40 Rector St.. New York 
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Trouble with Luncheon Roll 


Numerous complaints have come to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in 
recent weeks from sausage makers who 
are having trouble with their luncheon 
roll. Following is a typical inquiry: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please suggest a method to 
keep luncheon rolls*from cutting short? 
The article in question is composed of 
pork and beef and stands up well in every 
other respect. 

Would also like to know if it is possible 
to speed up on the hardening process in 
any way and get a firm roll in about 10 
days. Rolls must be fit to cut on slicing 
machine. 

“Cutting short” indicates that the in- 
quirer may be using meats beyond the 
cured age. All meats have a tendency to 
deteriorate if held too long. Therefore it 
is best to use the meats as soon as they 
reach the cured age. 

If frozen meat is used it destroys the 
binding qualities of the meat, and this 
causes the roll to “cut short.” Frozen 
meat should never be used in this product. 

Following is a good curing formula: 

To 180 lbs. of meat (pack in barrel)— 

5 lbs. salt 

1 lb. sugar 

6 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpetre 

1 gal. No. 2 ham pickle (50° strength) 

Pour over top of meat. 

We do not understand by “luncheon 
roll” whether the pork is coarse or fine 
cut. But in any event the beef should 
be ground through the hasher, then 
chopped in the silent cutting machine, with 
just enough crushed ice to keep meat cool ° 
while chopping, and not over 10 Ibs. of 
crushed ice to each 100 lbs. of meat. 

Pork should be cured separately and 
ground through l-inch plate of hasher be- 
fore going into cure. 

Then place the chopped beef and pork 
trimmings together in the mixer and mix 
for about 2 minutes. 

Then stuff tightly in container and allow 
to hang in cooler at temperature of 36 to 
40 degrees for about 24 hours before cook- 
ing. It will improve the binding qualities 
of the meat to hang in cooler before 
cooking. 

The meat will be ready to use in 5 days. 

— 


What are the yields in cutting 
carcass beef, New York or Phila- 
delphia style, compared to the 
Chicago method? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia.”’ 


HIT OR MISS! 


When you buy sausage flour do you “hit it 


right” on quality and price? 


quality flours we can interest you. 


As millers of 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
(Formerly Andrews Milling Co.) 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Prices Steady—Lard Distribution Liberal 
—Hog Receipts Heavy—Prices Easier— 
Exports Maintained. 


Prices have shown a hardening ten- 
dency the past week in both lard and 
meat futures with a fairly steady demand 
in evidence and an evidence of some 
disposition to buy product at the prevail- 
ing market. This has been influenced to 
some extent by rather persistent claims 
that the movement of hogs would decrease 
although the current receipts are still very 
liberal. 

There does not seem to be any imme- 
diate evidence of the predicted falling off 
or more conservative plans of marketing. 
The very fact however, that the market 
absorbs the movement is considered en- 
couraging. 


Shipments Continue Large. 


Shipments of product from Chicago con- 
tinue very large as well as from other 
points. Since the end of October ship- 
ments of cut meats have increased 13,000,- 
000 Ibs. over last year with lard shipments 
practically identical. During that period 
there has been an increase of 15,000,000 
lbs. in the receipts of lard and 12,000,000 
lbs. increase in cut meats, yet the latest 
statement of stocks did not indicate any 
accumulative figure. 


The fact that provision stocks at all 
points are only 44,000,000 lbs. of meats in 
excess of last year, makes a rather remark- 
able showing in view of the continued 
enormous packing. Total stocks of lard 
are only about the same as last year and 
the disappearance of lard is quite surpris- 
ing. 

For the past week the packing was 
again on a very large scale with the total 
for the week 1,204,000 against 585,000 the 
previous week and 968,000 last year. Since 
November Ist the packing has been 5,909,- 
000 against 4,849,000 last year. While the 
packing has been so very large the price 
of hogs have held very steady until in the 
last day or two when there was a rather 
quick easing of prices as a result of the 
increased arrivals. 


Larger Exports. 


Exports for the past week showed a 
total of about 18,000,000 Ibs. of lard com- 
pared with 13,700,000 lbs. last year and 
15,100,000 lbs. of meats against 10,500,000 
Ibs. 

The action at Washington with the rec- 
ommendation by Secretary Wallace re- 
garding exports of fats to Germany and 
the German needs, with Mr. Hoover's 
statement and the bills being introduced 
into Congress, have possibly all been fac- 
tors in the situation tending to increase 
the trade confidence in the situation. Pos- 
sibly they tend to indicate that there might 
be an increase in the export movement of 
product, over and above that which has 
already been seen. 

The average weight of hogs is pretty 
well maintained. The last week in No- 
vember, the Chicago average was 231 Ibs. 
against 213 last year. East St. Louis 201 
Ibs. against 196; Kansas City 211 against 
209 Ibs.; Omaha 254 against 246 Ibs. and 
St. Paul 212 against 213 lbs. 

The figures for the week were, however, 


a little less than the preceding week in 
most cases, but there has been no evidence 
in the figures of the weights tending to 
forecast a rush of hogs to market of an 
immature kind notwithstanding the recent 
talk of the spread of cholera. 

The reports recently have tended to 
minimize the claims of cholera spread, and 
yet the very size of the movement of hogs 
makes some a little apprehensive that the 
country is going to get rid of hogs if pos- 
sible in the sections where there has been 
development of trouble. 


What Is Saturation Point? 


There is considerable speculation in the 
trade as to what will be the point of sat- 
uration in the hog supply. The absorp- 
tion of product from hogs, cattle and 
sheep since January 1 has apparently been 
between 1,500,000,000 and 2,000,000,000"1bs. 
more than last year. The trade is rather 
inclined to think that this can still be 
further increased, although there is always 
the question of whether it can be increased 
without sacrificing more or less seriously 
the price to the producer. 

While the price of cattle and sheep re- 
mains relatively high, the price of hogs 
is now at a point which is not satisfactory. 
The hog-corn ratio has swung to such a 
point that there is very little inducement 
for feeding operations and a good many 
in the trade think that the spring crop of 
hogs will reflect this situation. 

With the country demand for meats and 
fats naturally influenced by the usual win- 
ter kill of hogs and cattle, there is belief 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S trade service. 


It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
service (messages collect). 

Application for this service ma 
be made to THE NATIONA 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The cost is $4 
per month, payable quarterly in 
advance. 





that there will be the usual accumulation 
in product during the next few months. 
The question before the trade is, can such 
accumulation be made without affecting 
the price of the finished product or pos- 
sibly be reflected back into the price of 
the livestock. 


Excellent Lard Demand. 


Recent developments in the trade at the 
seaboard has shown continuation of the 
excellent demand for lard, with reports 
current that shippers are well sold into 
the early part of the year, some of them 
being sold up fairly well until late winter. 
Under those conditions there is expecta- 
tion of a steady movement of lard to the 
seaboard and of maintained shipments for 
two or three months at least. 

There has been an irregular situation 
in some cuts of meats, particularly fresh 
meats, and owing to the large movement 
of hogs some cuts have been influenced 
by the larger supply and difficulty of mov- 
ing. The decline in some cuts has been 
quite sharp in the past month. 

This particularly applies to fresh pork. 
Some think it is due to the natural decline 
in the seasonal trade on account of the 
country kill, while there is a little disposi- 
tion to credit this situation to the large 
movement of hogs. Cured meats have, 
however, remained very steady with a fair- 
ly persistent demand. 

PORK.—The market was steady but de- 
mand was reported as moderate, and 
showing a falling off. At New York mess 
was quoted at $25.50@26.50, family at $30, 
short clears $29@32. At Chicago mess 
was quoted at $22.50. 

RD.—The market ruled firm, with 
demand good and a heavy hog run having 
no influence on prices. At New York 
prime western was quoted at 13.45@13.55c, 
middle western 13.25@13.35c, city 13@ 
13%c; refined to the continent 14%, 
South American 14%c; Brazil kegs 15%4c; 
compound 13%@13%c. At Chicago reg- 


ular lard in round lots was quoted at .25 


over Dec.; loose and leaf lard .25 under 


ec. 

BEEF.—The market at New York was 
steady with a fair demand, and mess $16 
17, packet $17@18, family $21@23, extra 
ine os er re 1 canned corn 

ee Bh o. 2, $4; sweet pickl 
tongues $55@65, nominal. oe 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS, 











BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, Dec. 1, 1923. 

_ Conditions have not altered materially 
in the bacon trade this week. The tone 
generally is on the dull side and easiness 
in prices has resulted from the pressure 
of supplies. In long bacon, arrivals have 
not cleared, and Irish, Danish, and Can- 
adian, are all easier in price. 

In American meats, holders have heavier 
supplies to handle as against the limited 
consumptive demand, and the general 
easier tendency in prices continues. Cum- 
berlands, which have been offered freely, 
have declined smartly in price. Clear 
bellies are fairly steady for fresh landed 
parcels, and Wiltshires are steady, al- 
though a little easier in price. 

Hams continue to give way in value on 
the increased offerings and quiet demand. 

Shoulders slow and easier to buy. Lard 
on spot has a quiet tone with easier prices 
following lower C.I.F. quotations and 
heavier arrivals. 











Have You 
Stopped These 
Losses In 
Scraping and 
Polishing Hogs? 


You know the trouble 
and danger from 
water that’s too hot or 
too cool for these two 
important operations 
in getting Mr. Hog 
ready for the market. 
You know, too, that 
you can’t be sure of 
exact temperature all 
the time with hand 
regulation. Somebody 
is sure to forget or 
make a mistake—and 
you stand the losses 
from cut and mutilat- 
ed skins, extra labor 
and time, to say noth- 
ing of inferior output. 
Then why not use automatic 
heat control and be sure that 
the water is just where you 
want it all the time. A Pow- 
ers Regulator will do it. 
When a Powers Regulator is 
set to watch the water tem- 
perature it needs no other 
attention. It is positive and 
dependable in its action; ac- 


curate and sure in the results 
obtained. ; 





The 
Powers 
Regulator 
No. 11 


_ For closed or open tanks, hog scald- 
ing vats, etc. Thermostat bulb is 
connected with valve and flexible 
tube. Easily installed. 








We offer to install Powers 
Regulator on a “make good” 
basis. They’re easily and 
quickly applied and operated. 
They cut down cost of opera- 
tion, eliminate waste, and 


improve your output. Write 
for particulars about our 30- 
Day Free Test Offer. 






2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
And 8 Other Oetioce 


NEW YORK 
BORTON Your t directery 
TORONTO you if eur office is in your city 
ee |: 
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MEAT SUPPLIES ,IN NOVEMBER. 

Receipts of lifestock at eight leading 
centers during November, 1923, with com- 
parisons, are reported officially as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. sheep. 

Chicago ..... 275,291 56,060 1,058.44 $05 d68 
St. Louis ... 94,217 30,359 451,076 33,764 

ee 135,309 12,639 211,538 163,300 
Sioux City .. 55,145 4,878 207,401 33,459 
St. Paul .... 98,423 40,923 408,713 82,769 
St. Joseph ... 47,990 12,03 209,727 65,512 
Wichita .... 29,311 9,788 72,901 10.159 
Denver ..... 98,042 12,602 41,061 219,119 





T’l Nov.,’23 833,728 179,279 2,660,861 933,350 
T’l Nov.,’22 919,681 254,893 2,036,852 1,161,703 


Receipts at eight leading markets for 
the 11 months’ period ending November 
30, 1923, with comparisons, are reported 
officially as follows: 








, Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ..... 2,881,251 701,911 9,291,075 3,752,217 
St. Louis ... 963,481 336,280 4,399,307 526, 
Omaha ...... 1,563,333 100,246 3,351,518 2,773,311 
Sioux City .. 657,130 42,100 2,722,190 191,328 
St. Paul .... 767,516 475,291 2,908,309 424,153 
St. Joseph ... 564,939 93,413 2,226,470 907,218 
Wichita .... 311,257 70,456 630,077 115,755 
Denver ..... 500,929 54,384 452,398 1,793,768 

Total 11 mos., 

ee 8,209,836 1,874,081 25,981,339 10,484,135 
Total 11 mos., 

eS 8,159,584 1,895,262 9,372,724 9,678,163 


Slaughters at seven leading livestock 
centers for the month of November, 1923, 
with comparisons, are officially reported 
as follows: A 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
880,658 217,34 





Chicago ..... 176,826 50,312 14 
mene ....02 56,630 3,543 183,753 89,266 
Sioux City .. 19,489 5,101 139,887 23,929 
St. Paul .... 43,184 40,970 320,550 41,684 
St. Joseph .. 28,707 5,927 180,203 49,312 
Wichita .... 7,851 2,725 60,975 2,332 
Denver ..... 10,111 1,296 36,264 13,312 
T’l Nov.,’23 342,798 109,874 1,802,290 437,182 
T’l Nov.,’22 371,527 110,738 1,346,826 421,061 


Slaughters for the 11 months’ period 
ending November 30, 1923 at five leading 
centers, with comparisons, are reported as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Chicago .....1,928,841 658,373 7,152,495 2,449,209 
Omaha ...... 886,964 41,337 2,507,317 1,536,084 
Sioux City .. 275,632 40,232 1,614,668 115,481 
St. Joseph .. 345,456 66,288 1,815,533 681,500 
Denver ..... 104,065 17,404 354,835 157,841 
Total 11 mos.. 
1923 meaaie 3,940,958 1,423,634 13,444,898 4,940,165 
Total 11 mos., 
1922 sawese 3,345,198 831,250 10,397,041 4,544,489 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending December 8, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

Last Prev. Last 


"902.6 0'286,000 14,224-000 
Cured meats, Ibs...15,962,000 10,286, 224, 
Canned meats, cases 10,211 5,053 16,855 
Fresh meats, lIbs....20,755,000 16,474,000 24,208,000 
PORK, WEB, cocsccves. 1,346 7 567 


9.726000 7,548,000 11,248,000 
onanesilfienmne 

What is the emulsion method of 
preparing sausage meats to in- 
crease binding qualities? Ask 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


TPG, TB, 22. .c cece 











Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 








December 15, 1923. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Dec. 12, 1923.—A few sales 
of New York ground tankage were made 
at $4.00 and 10c for January delivery, and 
that is the present asking price for that 
delivery. There is a very small quantity 
of material available at this time for De- 
cember shipment. 

The demand for fertilizer materials is 
general is very light and not much busi- 
ness is expected until after the new year. 

Hard pressed beef cracklings 50/55 per 
cent were sold at 75c per unit f. o. b. New 
York, but there is no buying interest and 
stocks are very heavy and higher prices 
are not looked for in the near future. 

Bonemeal seems to be a drug on the 
market and foreign offerings are still com- 
ing on the market at very low prices. 


——= 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Dec. 8, 1923, with com- 





parisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1928 
ended Dec. ended Dec. to Dec. 
8, 1923. 9, 1923. 8, 1923. 
United Kingdom .. ........ 200 271 
Fe 225 3,851 
a, MO. “Sechesss sseesnse Sesdsaes 
West Indies ...... 275 544 
es Ds sicesees BebSopee  -#dseeene 
EY MENG ts: scuewses. | Seenenss.| > GOvaseeens 
eee 500 4,666 





BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom ..11,329,800 5,980,500 76,209,750 








COMEEMORE oo ncccsce 13,285,200 2,147,500 34,594,825 
oe; Me SU, AMNER, cescecce coescece  ccsceses 
it PE .cb5 ce. <pdesees se0beee 124,000 
i es as ss Ghsesess  s0scodes  asoeseae 
Sy SED es Gheseuss § Sbceeuns  sneudaen 

| err 24,615,000 8,128,000 110,928,575 

LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom .. 4,478,477 5,575,887 29,607,042 
oS SPP ere 14,101,804 5,543,734 ,866, 962 
So. amd: Cent. Amer. 2.02000. sccccess ,000 
COCs cue: a Gknwie< > Teas wen ee 285,000 
i: eb as ONL. Saunesss s0esse0s  sedacdene 
PEIN Scns Saeecess  sesekans 2,800 

PE  essone esac 18,580,281 11,119,621 83,042,804 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 





From— bbls. hams, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
OR Sc rer 225 12,136,100 17,090,281 
BE Snes has 09:05 oe +s. 12,256,000 »443,000 
Philadelphia ......cc.00. “oe 8,000 
PIO CRORE occ cccsccce BUD. s2bnteee 8 © Son ehene 
AER rr Sate 220,000 19,000 

Total week .......... 500 24,615,100 18,580,281 
Previous week ........ 761 19,912,750 11,018,953 
Two weeks ago......... 906 26,173,325 24,667,450 
Cor. week 1922......... 400 8,128,000 11,119,621 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports in lbs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 8, 1923: 
1922-1923. 1921-1923. Increase Decrease 
Pork, Ibs. 933,200 1,062,800 600 
Bacon and 
Hams, Ibs.110,928,575 71,010,150 39,918,425 ...... 
Lard, Ibs. 83,042,802 56,706,519 26,336,283 ...... 


a 
On what meats is the dry or box cure 
used, and what is the formula? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” 





Smoke Your Meats 
with Hickory Sawdust 


The best results are 
secured when Hickory 
Sawdust is used regu- 
larly. 


We carry a large 
stock of Hickory Saw- 
dust and can ship regu- 
larly. 


_ Let us know what 
your requirements are. 


Sawdust Sales Co. 
19th and Clearfield Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—The market the past week 
has been rather quiet with the undertone 
weaker and prices fully %c lower than 
last week. Soapers are showing a hold- 
ing-off attitude, and the undertone is 
rather heavy. 

Sales of extra at 734c were reported 
against previous sales at 77%c. A fair 
demand was noted for the better grades, 
but inquiry for the low grades was rather 
poor. Sentiment appeared to be against 
the market, and it was felt that soapers 
would do little until after the turn of the 
year. 

At Liverpool Australian tallow showed 
little change, with fine quoted at 43s, and 
good mixed at 42s. 

At Chicago a rather depressed feeling 
was noted, and sales were reported of 
prime packer in tanks at 77%c, Kansas 
City. 

At the London auction, 1,145 casks were 
offered and 1,055 sold, with the market 
very strong, mutton selling at 45s@48s 9d, 
beef at 43s@45s against 37s@38s 6d the 
previous week, and good mixed at 43s 6d 
against 42s 6d the previous week. 

At New York special loose was quoted 
at 7c. extra at 734c, edible at 9@9%c, 
At Chicago prime packer was quoted at 
73%4@8c, fancy at 8@8'%c, and edible 94@ 
9c. 

OLEO STEARINE—The market was 

dull and barely steady with sales this week 
at 1034c New York against llc the pre- 
vious week. Demand was limited, and 
offerings were fair. At Chicago the mar- 
ket was reported as slow, with oleo at 
10%4c. 
OLEO OIL—The market was inactive 
and more or less nominal with extra at 
New York at l6c, medium 12%c, and 
lower grades 11%c. Rotterdam was re- 
ported to have bought recently, in a liberal 
way, and some scattered lots of extra sold 
locally at 16c. Offerings were light. At 
Chicago extra was 15@15%%c. 








SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL—The market continues to 
hod rather firmly with the strength in the 
lard futures and while demand has been 
limited offerings likewise have been firmly 
held. At New York edible was quoted at 
163% @16'%4c extra winter 1334c, extra No. 1 
at llc, No. 1 at 10%c and No. 2 at 10c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A better demand 
has been in evidence and the market was 
steady to firm with offerings on the whole 
moderate. At New York pure was quoted 
at 1434c extra 11@11%c No. 1 at 10% and 
cold pressed at 17c. 

GREASES—The market in the East 
continued dull and weak with offerings 
liberal and demand poor. Soapers were 
showing little interest, and, consumers 
were plainly displaying. a disposition to 
keep down inventories for over the year- 
end. In many quarters a better demand 
is looked for early in January. Soap- 
stock continues to press on the market. 

At New York yellow and choice _. 
were quoted at 6@6%c; A white 7%c; B 
white 6%4c with sales of choice white re- 
ported at 9.60c delivered. At Chicago the 
market showed a little better tone, with 
no particular activity, with yellow quoted 
at 5%@6%c, brown at 5Y%4@53c, and 
choice white at 9%c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Dec. 13, 


1323 as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 





STEERS CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
SS cio cig oorslertkled WelbeyNov wane seas $18.50@19.00 $16.00@17.00 $18.00@20.00 $20.00@21.00 
NR AES aS PS SELES ORS HeLa 17.00@18.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.50 15.001b17.50 
Nc ee ars ay a eure nel 15.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00  14.00@15.00 
(AES ROSES SE RENS ME RES SSE) 11.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.50 11.00@13.00 
COWS: 
ERROR RAD ran Ce eee ees ht ear erie 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00 
EN even wie-wra9 e-didiaies' ders Pardste Ge 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.50@11.00 
NN oo cle ra wiciierdcaie ined «seu ein 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 
BULLS 
en ee oth Es ee ee eT | eee eed SRE ERESS SOCSMOREER C/ « COCR Ormeee 
ME ne inde ek eet Riceaedies. «6 Casawieden) {Weeedeeaee.” Cavectucane | decmbedsene 
NN 5245.59 gi gids sav 5,6: ddd: de wsee ea Oe Re tis esha nesveae a, |» cae TeKeoaae ) “xeeececdaes 
Fresh Veal*+— 
TS 32s Riva cae abn de dew eeaeues ORC | | ae ee ere 19.00@22.00  20.00@21.00 
NE ih eigc 1ib4G se CREAN eS VE Ee wETES 14.00 @16.00 15.00 @16.00 16.00 @18.00 18.00@19.00 
SE Se De UE aD ane meee 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 15.50@17.00 
MENS, ¢ CuisléeincesWheccscewes cedees 9.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.50  13.00@15.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMB: 
INE a clg-sc.cea We nistare inp 6-6 9'8-e dw 8. aeeeS 23.00@24.00 26.00@27.00  23.00@25.00  26.00@27.00 
Ee cic Gioia kicesieuleik 4 6:8a-We a oes KiNeee 21.00@23.00 23.00@25.00 22.00@24.00  24.00@25.00 
a pietelacoaagirale Sk ase Nie:slealaeerneseware 19.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 23.00@24.00 
Sarg cid ara raveaelwietay We oleic dubia wale 16.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@21.00  20.00@22.00 
YEARLINGS: 
is 6 ore Nek OAERAEROREESESE, 1 ba CSEMENAMS § Seqeeainee ed 19.00@21.00  20.00@23.00 
Re CGs Cs ce CO sRa STROSS EON  Cnereemreeee EP CCRISGE 6 eccicacves saosewaress 
EE 5 Gace eRe d avec eessewEeRore” QWatedtdwedae) \ssemeseases. 0 Wedge tawene \)- «qeenewedes 
MUTTON 
EE a Cok newest aieeaeraaetnes 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 
6555: 6 Sis 4Gie ike 4S cow ees Healeae® 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
ooo 6 aC ceo caste tnecoe esas 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts— 
OINS: 
ES a oes 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 14.50@16.00 
BMA PI MVOTOGDO s 6605.06 606s sccvesees 11.50@12.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
12-14 lb. average.. - 10.50@11.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
14-16 lb. average. ~ C.COOIG00 § kcicccecses 13.50@14.50  12.00@13.00 
I RI 66 si'e 6 650/6)5-4'8w 6:6. 0 isl ateu wee OCC QIONO” © Seciccesincs TEGO OIEE  cceatecagcss 
SHOULDERS: 
a ee web ebb De dNisiseisw coded pees OC0G E58), es ccccssiew- 10.00 @12.00 9.00@11.00 
PICNICS: 
Te NNO So os 6k oan 'eib:sin sievaremawe 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.50 10.00@11.00 
ee CU EMNEE Ss os 54.9.6 bic-deasieacicieies 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 a ers 
BUTTS: 
MIN METRO oo 66 oisin: o aeeSenicwes veslas 9.00@10.00 =... enceee 12.00@13.50 10.00 @12.00 





*Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and New York. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Chicago, December 12, 1923. 
The blood market is a little easier, but 
is still quiet. Some sales have been made 
on a $4.00 basis Chicago. There is not a 
great deal of demand, and producers are 
not pressing their product on the market. 


Unit ammonia. 

Sn SE eye em em 

Craaned and Wnground: ....cccccccsvecvsce 3.80@3.90 

Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

This market is a little better. There is 

some buying, though very small in pro- 
portion to available stocks. 

Unit ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12%, ammonia............. * ee. Z 
Unground, 10 to 11%, ammonia........... $552: 80 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia............. 335 2.50 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 
There is not likely to be very much in- 
terest in this market until after the holi- 
day.season. Buyers and sellers are wait- 
ing for trade prices to be agreed upon. 
Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-110, ammonia... .$2.65@ 2.75 
Lower grade, ground, 6-907, ammonia.... 2.40@ 2.55 
ogee to —~ 9 grade, unground........ 2.10@ 2.35 

ree country rend., unground.. 1.75@ 2.00 
CE 6058. 6: 5059 0 05 0064 0k0 640 4/0 eb eTe 2.65@ 2.75 
Liquid Stick JAvddpateresebLekipeace ceed 2.00@ 2.10 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry.......... 30.00@33.00 


Bone Meals. 


This is an off-season in the bone meal 


market, and it is quiet at low levels. Lit- 
tle interest is being shown. 
Per ton. 
CE gy SRA ae rrr ere $24.00@26.00 
ee a ares 19.00@21.00 
Steamed, unground .......,..s.eeeeeeee 15.00@17.00 
Cracklings. 


A little more interest is being mani- 
fested in the crackling market this week. 


Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. ..$50.00@57.50 
Beef, according to grease and quality... 35.00@45.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
Manufacturing bones continue in good 
demand, while hoofs are not in much de- 
mand. 


Per 
i 2 Re... cocumenaddaesas uae $2 


25. 00 
De BD BBs c cv cccpacccasetsteeacoes 175.00@200.00 
pe error err rrr ere rT 125.00@150.00 
Ce bee ees esc naasccale emma somes 6 33.00@ 35.00 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted... 34.00@ 35.00 
Hoofs, white, unassorted............. 45.00@ 55.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 85.00@ 95.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, —. “S00 80.00: 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights. . 55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... 85.00@ 95.00 
Yhigh bones, unassorted, lights....... 70.00@ 80.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 
Jaws, skulls and knuckles and junk 
bones continue in fairly steady demand, 
the former at $35.00 and the latter at 


$27.00 





Per ton. 
CNS ove coccedetcseauaiecaucaese $30.00@35.00: 
Edible pig skin strips........ ... 55.00@60.00 
Rejected camatuetanios bones. - 40.00@42.00: 
, rere re . 20.00@22.00 
Cattle raw. skulls and knuckles. . 33.00@35.00: 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones.......... 25.00@27.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 18.00@20.00: 
Hog Hair. 


The hog hair market is still pretty well 
contracted for. Recent quotations follow, 
delivered, Chicago basis: 


Field and coil dried, winter, Ib............. 2% @2%e 
Processed, summer, ID........ccccceccccces 54 @5%e 
TPs RU io ohn wks ceive cscs 64% @6X%e 


Pig Skin Strips. 

There is no demand for pig skin strips 
except at prices considered under the sel- 
lers’ view. Sellers have asked 5c per Ib., 
basis Chicago, while buyers are offering 
4c for No. 1 tanning grades and 23%c for 
Nos. 2 and 3. 
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The Keeping Quality of Shortening 


By John P. Harris, Director, Bureau of Practical Research, 
Institute of American Meat Packers* 


Problems covering the keeping quality 
of shortening must be considered from 
many angles, with the ultimate end in view 
of the manufacture of a finished product 
which will remain sweet on the customer’s 
shelf as long as possible. 

Shortening is extremely delicate, and 
should be handled with the utmost care, 
from time of manufacture, through the 
period of marketing, and its final applica- 
tion in baking, and subsequent marketing. 

Like the products of iron, all shorten- 
ing is subject to ovidation when improp- 
erly cared for, and while it does not show 
in the formation of rust, as is the case 
with iron, yet the effect is just as invid- 
ious, as it causes rancidity. 

And, like all other food products, short- 
ening is, to some extent, subject to de- 
composition by direct chemical reaction, 
breaking down the glycerides of the fatty 
acids, and by means of bacterial decom- 
position, causing sourness, when improp- 
erly handled. 

Utmost Care Is Necessary. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance that a product of such natural deli- 
cacy should receive the utmost care in its 
preparation, handling and use. 

Many of you are somewhat familiar with 
the operation of the modern meat packing 
establishments, who manufacture the large 
majority of the shortening produced, and 
you have observed the extreme measures 
resorted to to insure sanitation and pre- 
vent the possibility of decomposition and 
rancidity. The U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry inspectors assist the packers in 
making a selection of uncontaminated 
fats, any fat bearing part of the animal 
showing the slightest chance of contam- 
ination going to the inedible tanks, where 
it is denatured and branded inedible. 

The edible fats are carefully washed 
and immediately rendered and prepared 
for marketing, thus preventing any op- 
portunity for decomposition prior to 
manufacture, the raw fat being infinitely 
more subject to decomposition than the 
finished lard. After manufacture the 
product is quickly filled into packages, 
and kept at low temperatures until mar- 
keted, thus preventing oxidation. Oxida- 
tion usually is caused by the effect of 
air and light, especially at high tempera- 
tures. 

Bearing in mind the large amount of 
shortening consumed by biscuit and crack- 
er manufacturers, and its important effect 
upon your finished product, and consider- 
ing the extreme care to preserve its keep- 
ing qualities resorted to in its manufac- 
ture, we urge your consideration of the 
following points concerning its handling 
and use at your bakeries: 


Suggestions for Handling. 
1. It should be stored in its original 





*Address delivered at the convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 


package in a cool, dry place until it is ac- 


tually consumed. 

2. Even after the package is opened and 
partly consumed, it should be kept covered 
up, away from the effect of light, air and 
contamination. 

3. Never use an excess of shortening in 
baking. Any physically uncombined 
shortening in your finished product is 
much more subject to rancidity than that 
which is combined. 

4. A thorough mixing of your ingredi- 
ents at a uniform proper temperature is 
of the utmost importance and will be re- 
flected later in superior keeping quality. 

5. Shortening should never be stored in 
close proximity to foreign substances pos- 
sessing a strong or pungent odor, because 
it has a tendency to absorb these odors 
readily. 


Absorbs Odors and Colors. 


I recall an instance when a foreign odor 
was detected in a shipment of shortening. 
Upon investigation it was proved that he 
shortening had been stored near several 
crates of oranges. The orange flavor was 
distinctly noticeable. 

A forcible illustration of the delicacy and 
absorptive qualities of shortening came to 
my attention when a one-pound carton of 
shortening was returned to a packer. The 
outside of the shortening had turned to a 
brilliant green color. Investigation devel- 
oped the presence of copper sulphate in 
the carton, and the shortening had such a 
strong absorptive quality that it had actu- 
ally drawn the copper sulphate out of the 
carton through the waxed paper. 

Don’t Blame the Product. 


In dealing with a product of such deli- 
cacy, it is perhaps not strange that many 
bakers should be prone to blame all keep- 
ing quality troubles on shortening. In 
many years of manufacturing experience, 
having been called upon frequently to in- 
vestigate baking difficulties alleged to be 
due to shortening, I have frequently traced 
these troubles to other causes. I recall 
one instance where rancidity was attrib- 
uted to shortening, but proved to be due 
to the use of lemon extract, another to the 
use of cocoanut, etc. 

We therefore recommend your careful 
attention to the five points just discussed, 
and, in the event of trouble, request that 
you consider all of the causes, giving 
shortening a square deal. A better under- 
standing between us is certain to be mu- 
tually beneficial. Our knowledge of the 
keeping quality of shortening extends 
largely up to the time of marketing, yours 
to its use in the manufacture of your prod- 
ucts. 


Benefits of Cooperation. 
It must be obvious, in dealing with a 


product so delicate and so important, that ° 


our mutual interests will be served through 
co-operation. As one of our most impor- 
tant customers, we owe you our fullest 
co-operation. Therefore, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, whom I have the 
honor to represent, manufacturers of the 
vast majority of shortening produced in 
this country, if not the world, accepts with 
pleasure your kind invitation for co-oper- 
ative research between our bureaus of re- 
search, extended through your Mr. Mory 
at our Atlantic City convention. Individ- 
ually we can accomplish little, united we 
may expect great benefits, both to our- 
selves and to the great consuming public 
whom we serve. 


December 15, 1923. 


DANISH VEGETABLE OILS. 


The average consumption of vegetable 
oils in Denmark, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, is from 60,000 
to 65,000 tons annually. Of this the mar- 
garine industry takes about 70 per cent, 
the soap industry 9 per cent, and the paint, 
varnish and miscellaneous industries the 
balance. 

Denmark imports the raw materials and 
produces practically 90 per cent of her 
vegetable oil consumption. As about 
13,000 tons of vegetable oils are exported 
annually, approximately 16,000 tons of 
vegetable oils are imported each year. 

There are ten oil mills in Denmark at 
the present time and during 1922 approxi- 
mately 142,916 tons of oil bearing seeds, 
beans, and kernels were used, of which 
137,000 tons were soya beans, copra, and 
palm kernels. Denmark imported, rough- 
ly, 15,500 tons of vegetable oils during 
1922; exported about 13,000 tons; and con- 
sumed approximately 62,000 tons. 

Vegetable oils are utilized chiefly in the 
production of margarine. During 1922 ap- 
proximately 56,000,000 kilos of margarine 
were produced, valued at 84 million Kr. 
During 1921 the quantity produced was 
practically the same, but owing to the 
higher prices the value was about 96 mil- 
lion Kr. Of the total quantity of mar- 
garine produced approximately 91 per cent 
was from vegetable ingredients. Owing 
to the restrictive coloring legislation, in- 
tended as a protection for Danish butter, 
almost the entire production of margarine 
is consumed within Denmark. 

The soap industry is the second largest 
consumer of vegetable oils in Denmark 
and practically the entire output of soap 
is used within the country. During 1922 
about 18,220 tons of soap were produced, 
this figure being considerably greater than 
the production figure for 1921; 5,670 tons 
of vegetable oils were used in the soap 
industry in 1922, compared with. 5,180 tons 
during 1921. 

excision 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, December 11.—Latest quo- 
tations on chemicals and soapmakers’ 
supplies are as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, 
$3.76@3.91 per cwt.; 98% powdered caus- 
tic soda, $4.16@4.56 per cwt.; 58% car- 
bonate of soda, $2.04@2.10 per cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
7%4@7k%c |b.; olive oil foots, 87%4@9c I|b.; 
East India Cochin cocoanut oil, 12%@ 
14c lb.; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, do- 
mestic, 1034@11c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoa- 
nut oil, 10%,@10%c lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
124%4@13c lb.; soya bean oil, 11344,@12c Ib.; 
linseed oil, 93@98c gallon; crude corn oil 
in barrels, 12c lb.; peanut oil in barrels. 
New York, deodorized 15% @l16c lb.; pea- 
nut oil in tanks, F. O. B. mills, 11%c Ib. 

Extra tallow, 8@8%c lb.; dynamite 
glycerine, nominal 16@16%c lb.; saponi- 
fied glycerine, nominal 1234c lb.; crude 


soap glycerine, nominal 1034c lb.; chemi- 
cally pure glycerine, nominal 16%c Ib.; 
prime packers’ grease, nominal 6@6%c lb. 
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Market Fairly Active—Undertone Con- 
tinues Strong—Cash Trade Moderate— 
the South Persistent Buyers—Crude 
Firm—Cotton Crop Figures Reduced. 


The past week in cotton oil on the New 
York Produce Exchange has been a re- 
petition of the action noticed the past 
few weeks. Prices moved irregularly 
within a moderate range, but the market 
as a whole maintained a very strong un- 
dertone. 

Again the relative heaviness in the near- 
bys, and deliveries on contracts, failed to 
influence the speculative position to any 
extent. The nearbys still showed a dis- 
position to widen their discounts, Decem- 
ber going to nearly 50 under January, 
while January was switched to March at 
45 points discount. 

Moderate Cash Demand. 

To some extent the relative weakness 
in the nearby deliveries was a reflection 
of a moderate cash demand, and continued 
efforts on the part of refining interests 
to keep the advances in check, with an 
apparent disposition to accumulate crude 
and the balance of the available seed in 
the south. 

Aside from profit taking, there was little 


or no pressure on the market. At times 
there was fairly liberal hedging against 
crude purchases, but the refiners’ selling 
had little or no effect. Southern crude 
mills continued to replace crude sales im- 
mediately in the future market, with pur- 
chases of March or May. 

The Southern houses, and cotton wire 
houses, were persistent buyers, this buying 
continually making for a tight situation. 
While many regarded the market as in an 
overbought condition, there was no out- 
ward evidence of such being the case. 

Good Hedging Differential. 

The difference between crude and re- 
fined continued to widen, making the best 
hedging differential in years. Notwith- 
standing this, it continued very noticeable 
that only one of the leading refiners was 
hedging to any extent, and this particular 
refiner’s pressure was kept down by the 
fact that crude oil did not come out very 
freely on the setbacks. 

The shrewd operators are rather divided 
in their opinions, and are working on both 
sides. Those bearishly inclined feel that 
a shake-out is necessary to place the mar- 
ket in a healthy state, with the limited 
cash demand pointed to, and the fact that 


the crush will be as large as last year’s 
while consumption is running behind that 
of a year ago. Those bullishly inclined 
feel that the period of crude pressure is 
rapidly passing; that cash oil will be in 
better demand after the close of the year, 
and that the lard situation is sufficiently 
strong to make for a liberal demand for 
oil and compound. 

It is true, the lard demand shows no 
abatement notwithstanding record hog re- 
ceipts, with spot lard on the continent still 
at a premium, and with stocks everywhere 
small and not making seasonable accu- 
mulations. It is expected that the hog 
movement will fall off somewhat, begin- 
ning with February, and this, it is con- 
tended, will make for higher lard values. 

Southern Mills Closing. 

The Southern mills have been closing 

down for the holidays, and have been in- 


dicating that should crude drop to around 
the nine-cent level, they would close down 
indefinitely rather than pay the ruling 
levels for seed. 

In the southeast and Valley, after sell- 
ing at 93c, crude oil was back to 9%c 
bid, while in Texas sales were made at 
94 @9%Kc. In the Memphis district 954c 
was paid, and 954c was bid for December 
shipment. 
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The demand for cash oil, while fair, is 
running behind last year, but nevertheless, 
compound demand has shown some im- 
provement within the past week. The lat- 
ter is partly the reflection of the limited 
pressure of pure lard,and also of the fact 
that compound continues to work ‘toward 
a greater discount, with prime western 
lard in the eastern territory at a slight 
premium, but not in sufficient supply to 
satisfy all demands. 


Lard Shipments Heavy. 


The outward shipments of lard continue 
heavy, and it is said that exporters are 
well sold ahead into the first quarter of 
mext year. Another important factor in 
the grease situation is the German famine 
condition; and the increasing possibilities 
of a German food-stuff loan, with bills 
introduced in Congress providing for 
$100,000,000, part of which would be spent 
for lard and oils, as well as other food- 
stuffs. 

Deliveries on December contracts have 
been over 4,000 bbls., and total deliveries 
this month are expected to reach upwards 
of 5,000 bbls. While small lots of cash oil 
in the Street are quoted at 1234@13c, some 
of the oil delivered on December contracts 
has been sold in hundred-barrel lots as 
low as llc per Ib. 

The stocks of store oil here continue to 
increase, and another 10,000 bbls. is ex- 
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pected to come here on January contracts, 
which will make the stocks here of P. S. 
Y. more than sufficient to satisfy the 
eastern demand for a year. The possi- 
bilities are that this oil will continue to 
press, or act as a heavy load, on the near- 
by deliveries, until such time as one of the 
large refiners absorbs the whole amount. 

The Government ginning report of 
9,243,000 bales to December 1 was fully 
100,000 bales larger than expected, and 
compared with 9,320,000 up to the same 
time last year. 

The Government crop estimate, final, 
at 10,081,000 bales, was a reduction from 
the previous estimate of 10,248,000 bales, 
but was bearishly construed on oil, as the 
bulk of the private estimates were well 
below ten million bales. While the cotton 
estimate shows a crop not sufficient for 
the cotton goods world, it will give as 
much oil as that of a year ago, so that the 
extent of the oil demand from this time 
forward will prove the price-making fac- 
tor. 

A cotton crop the size of the final esti- 
mate will indicate, on a 74% crush and a 
nine per cent refining loss, a ee bbls., 
which with the carry-over 364,000, 
would give year’s supply of 2, 504, 000 bbls. 
Consumption the first three months was 
604,000 bbls., and, less carry-over the same 
size as last year’s, 364,000, would leave 
1,626,000 bbls. for the last nine months, 
or about 180,000 bbis. monthly. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market 
actions: 


Thursday, December 6, 1923. 
—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

1090 
1095 
1125 


trans- 


Spot. -<52.0% 
Uae 
SMU Gs -skeo ss 


100 1100 1100 
3300 1140 1119 


Feb......... 100 1138 1138 1140 a 1150 
Mar........ 3500 1170 1153 1160 

BOE. oS cccsan kes Seec dee ee 1168 a 1175 
May........ 6100 1190 1174 1181 a 1182 


NE. a 52 UE eins hes eee ee 
July... ..... 1400 1197 1190 1195 
Total sales, including switches, 


Prime Crude S. E. 937% sales. 
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Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer 

Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 
White Clover Cooking Oil 


IvoryYDALE 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Moonstar Cocoanut Oil 
P&G § 
Marigo 
Jersey Butter Oil 
Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 


jpecial (Hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
ld Cooking Oil 





. J Port Ivory, N. Y. General Offices: 
Refineries \ Kansas City, Kay. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
pees, a. ane Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Friday, December 7, 1923. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Ee. Bid. — 


ODE... s‘senau ie ab Dae sad ewes 
ec, :...-.. 100 2105 1105 1110 : 1130 
Jan. . .-...02- . 4400 1150 1135 tio a 1150 
BOD. so iscnsare: + peewee st neas a 1170 
BEOE. ..,..c<0 MO sae) 1i72 igs ; 1186 
ar. dgeu? eke eae eae 1190 a 1200 
May........ 6600 1205 1190 rr a 1207 
SDE: 6: S535 -” Reheat eee tans 210 a 1220 
July. 2300 1219 1205 1218 a 1222 
Total sales, including switches, 19,400 
Prime Crude S. E. 950 sales. 
Saturday, December 8, 1923. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
POE A wtiwe re Sesiilne be Sere eee ey 
1S Re Peer: peat a 1125 
IB... c scop es COO 1842 1133 1131 : 1133 
RP Eos, scueia's’ “vastatete caine entels 1135 a 1150 
Mar. ....... 5700 1184 1170 1170 ; 1171 
| ae 1175 a 1190 
| “Ae 3300 1201 1189 1189 a 1190 
DN ss eos aaeee Sam piesa 1195 a 1202 
July. 1100 1210 1205 1204 a 1205 
Total ‘sales, including switches, 13,200 
Prime Crude S. E. 950 Noml. 
Monday, December 10, 1923. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. ee. Bid. Asked. 
BOGE. iu sckes, “stea Sener ener 1080 a 1125 
Dec........ 200 1091 1090 1085 a 1095 
Jan... .6¢ «... ZOO 12 107 es a 1116 
ol re er era 1120 a 1140 
Mar... ..... 7500 1165 1152 1154 a 1155 
Apr........ 1200 1160 1160 1160 a 1170 
May........ 2300 1187 1174 1176 a 1178 
TN ren cee er 1180 a 1190 
July... ....-. 200 1198 1193 1192 a 1195 
Total sales, including switches, 18,300 
Prime Crude S. E. 925-950. 
Tuesday, sagen 11, 1923. 
e— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
CU) eres sees AU75:@ 1125 
Dec... ..... 2200 1086 1080 1075 a 1078 
Jdn........< 800 1121 1120 1120 2 iz 
Feb......... 100 1140 1140 1138 a 1145 
Mar. ....... 6206 1165 1154 1159 a 1161 
ees) so oaisiais «- 1168 a‘livs 
MAGS). cs 3000 1188 1177 rn a 1182 
DUES... Seas, “Aes aeons 1185. a 1195 
July. 1900 1201 1197 1196 a 1197 
Total sales, including switches, 17,600 
Prime Crude S. E. 93714 sales. 
Wednesday, December 12, 1923. 
—Range— "_Closing— 
Sales. High. Cow. Bid. Asked. 
0 sae SAGE Ge 1085 a 1125 
Dec ... 1085 a 1100 
Jan. "600 1127 1121 1127 a 1128 
BED ics -avcse sh eecaueousee 1733,.a 1155 
Mar 6100 1170 1160 1166 a 1168 
PRK a0 0s eeeameeeen a 174 a 1185 
May. ....... > 6500 1193 1182 1187 a 1190 
DUNG: ok cence “Rees: Beas 1193 a 1200 
fr Seay 1900 1207 1198 1203 a 1205 


Total sales, including switches, 17,300 


Prime Crude S. E. 950 sales. 
Thursday, December 13, 1923. 
High. Low. Close 

BME iss, dosip che tie nemeaatie ee 1050 a .... 
LSD ees 2 1090 1090 1080 a 1100 
DUN 2 oauids dt dees.) Ae a  * e 
RDS 2 x cacaciueue cakereee 5 a 1140 
MBE so isc occu sy ee ae 1188 a 1159 
NS i go Cire can tel «56D. a 1472 
BIW. os sscmactere 1191 1179 1179 a 1181 
YS ee eee 1183 a 1191 
a I 1198 1195 1195 a 1197 - 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





COCOANUT OIL—Following active 
trading in Ceylon type with estimates of 
upwards of 50 tanks absorbed by soapers 
within the past week or ten days, the mar- 
ket developed a stronger undertone and 
after selling at 8 and 8%c sellers tanks 
coast offerings were more firmly held at 
the 8%c level. Sentiment continues mixed 
but there was no pressure on the market, 
while offerings of copra remained light 
and firmly held. Sun dried coast was 5%c 
and New York 5%c. The firmness in cot- 
ton oil continues to help the other mar- 
ket somewhat. At New York Ceylon type 
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in barrels was quoted at 914@9%4c. Tanks 
New York 8%c. Tanks coast 8%c Cochin 
type barrels New York 10@10%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A firm undertone 
with a limited trade featured this oil. A 
fair demand was in evidence and some 
sales were reported sellers tanks prompt 
at 934c coast, but the volume of business 
generally was small. Supplies in the East 
are reported to have been pretty well 
cleaned up. At New York crude in barrels 
was quoted at 11@11%c, tanks New York 
10%c, tanks Pacific coast 94@10c. 

_ PEANUT OIL—Available supplies con- 
tinue small and demand as result of rela- 
tively high prices is limited. At New York 
refined was quoted barrels 1514@16c, while 
crude oil continues nominal. 

CORN OIL—A limited volume of trade 
and an easy market was reported although 
no pressure to sell was in evidence. The 
action in cotton oil is being watched close- 
ly and stocks of corn oil are reported as 
quite moderate. At New York crude in 
barrels was quoted at 11%4@11%%c, refined 
barrels 131%4,@13'%c, refined cases 13.38 
tanks Chicago 954@934c. 

PALM OIL—A limited demand was 
featured the market and liquidation of 
Nigre on the spot made for relative heavi- 
ness in this quarter while spot Lagos con- 
tinues scarce. The markets abroad were 
relatively firm. New York Lagos spot 
was quoted at 7.65@7.75, shipment 7.70 
Aga Nigre spot 634c, prompt shipment 


10c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A hand to 
mouth trade was reported with the mar- 
ket steady ‘and imported at New York 
quoted at 8%c nominal. 

SESAME OIL—A quieter demand has 
been reported but the market has been 
rather steady with spot sesame New York 
around 13c in barrels while January ship- 
ment was quoted at 113%c. Foreign offer- 
ings have been firmly held. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand only 
fair. Spot oil easier with sales New York 
P. S. Y. barrels recently from 11% to 
11%c, the market feeling the pressure of 
oil coming to New York for delivery on 
future contracts. At New York P. S. Y. 
spot barrels was quoted at 11%4c south- 
east valley crude 93%c Texas 9c. 

——o—— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 13, 1923.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil very dull; 93c asked, with 
9%4c bid; nothing coming out. Cracked 
cake meal sold today at $40.50 per ton; 
slab cake, $38.00 at mills. Hulls, $9.50@ 
10.00 per ton on location. Linters, first 
cut, 11%4c; second cut, 6@634c; mill run, 
6@9c. All grades plentiful, but very little 
moving. Continuous rain since Sunday; 
colder today. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 13, 1923.—Crude 
firm at 9%c bid, Valley, immediate ship- 
ment, and 95%c late shipment. Forty-one 
per cent protein meal has been bid at 
$44.75, Memphis; loose hulls, $15.50 bid, 
Memphis. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 13, 1923.—Offer- 
ings prime crude cotton seed oil light. 
Nine and one half cents bid; mills holding. 
Refined steady. Numerous inquiries round 
lots January delivery. Thirty-six per cent 
meal, $42.00; 41 per cent meal, $46.00. 
Loose hulls, $14.50; sacked hulls, $17.50, 
all per ton delivered New Orleans. 
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Grasso’s Famous Table Worker 316 W. Austin Ave. 
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MEAT SITUATION IN NOVEMBER. 

A review of the meat and live-stock 
situation during November, issued by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
sketches tne situation as follows: 

The meat trade during the fmonth just 
closed was characterized by unusually low 
quotations in the wholesale markets for 


various cuts of meat—quotations that in 
many instances were lower than those re- 
corded for this same period a decade ago. 
In some cases these quotations were on 
cuts that have been among the highest- 
priced meats. 

Pork loins, for example, the source of 
pork chops and roasts, have been whole- 
saling during most of the month at or be- 
low tne levels which prevailed at this time 
in 1913. Quotations on this cut have de- 
clined in excess of 50 per cent, since early 
September. The decline during November 
alone was about 20 per cent. Other fresh 
pork cuts, such as shoulders and butts 
also declined during the month to rela- 
tively low levels. 

Bacon, notwithstanding an active con- 
sumptive demand, remains at prices which 
are unusually low—actually the lowest in 
years, in some instances being slightly be- 
low the quotations which ruled in Novem- 
ber, 1913 

Hindquarters of beef, which normally 
sell more briskly than forequarters, moved 
rather slowly during the month, while the 
demand for forequarters became more ac- 
tive. The round, a hindquarter cut, is now 
selling in the wholesale markets at prices 
which are only slightly higher than thev 
were ten years ago and from 18 to 20 per 
cent. lower than they were in early Sep- 
tember. 

The foreign demand for pork products, 
both meats and lard, was fair. Buying 
was not heavy at any particular port, but 
the demand generally was steady and 
diversified. 

The English demand for side meats was 
very moderate, but was about as much 
as could be expected in view of the heav~ 
supplies that continue to come from Den- 
mark to the English markets. Prices of 
English cuts such as Wiltshires and Cum- 
berlands declined substantially, esnecially 
during the last half of the month. 

So far as the domestic trade was con- 
cerned, the consumption of fresh pork 
products has been very large, but prices 
have not been satisfactory. Although 
some observers point out that the ex- 
tremely low prices at which fresh pork 
has been wholesaling have detracted some- 
what from the consumption of smoked 
meats. Hams. bicon and picnics have been 
in good demand. Some companies state 
that: their stocks of hams are sold closely 
up to cure. Prices of smoked hams, how- 
ever, remained about unchanged during 
the month. Although the demand - for 
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bacon was broad, prices declined some- 
what. 

Dry salt meats were in excellent de- 
mand, particularly in the South where 
much of this meat is consumed and where 
conditions are unusually good this year 
owing to the high prices for cotton. 

The lard trade was excellent and prices 
showed a slight upward tendency. 

Receipts of hogs continued greatly 
larger than a year ago, and prices declined 
somewhat. Many of the animals which 
arrived at the markets were underweight 
and unfinished, although, according to 
some packers, there has been some im- 
provement in quality, as compared with 
last month, and the light, unfinished stock 
is not relatively so numerous as it was a 
month ago. Receipts at twenty markets 
for the month were considerably in ex- 
cess of those for November a year ago 
and somewhat larger than those for Octo- 
ber of this year. Receipts of nogs at the 
twenty markets for the eleven months end- 
ing with November have been approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. heavier than for the 
same period a year ago. 

Cattle and Beef. 


Receipts of cattle were light as com- 
pared with a year ago and also as com- 
pared with October of this year. Yearling 
and underweight cattle held strong to 
higher up to the third week of the month, 
while heavy steers declined rather steadily. 
All grades broke sharply the third week 
in the month. However, prices advanced 
sharply the last week, owing to lighter 
receipts on account of the holiday. Butch- 
er cattle and canner stock ran unevenly 
lower throughout. There was a notice- 
able shortage of heavy cattle and of the 
best quality of all grades, more especially 
the best natives. 

The dressed beef market was slow, but 
fairly steady throughout the month, and, 
in the opinion of some packers, slightly 
better, on the whole, than during October. 
Prices tended to move lower during part 
of the month, but the best grades strength- 
ened somewhat at the close. 

The hide market declined but is very 
active at present prices, and all stocks are 
sold closely up to production. 


Sheep and Lambs. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs showed a 
heavy decrease as compared with sk aay 
In spite of this, the market was steady to 
lower on lambs, while aged sheep showed 
some gains. The Eastern mutton market 
was very draggy. : 

November developed a very active wool 
market, particularly on medium grades, 
and prices advanced about 10 per cent. 

a es 
DUTCH EAT NEW ZEALAND MEAT. 


Holland has a ruling that meat cannot 
enter her ports unless the internal organs 
are attached to the carcass, says the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. This ruling 
has barred New Zealand from Holland’s 
import trade in meats, as the method of 
preparing meat in New Zealand prohibits 
leaving internal organs attached to the 
carcass. Through arrangements just com- 
pleted, Holland has agreed to waive this 
regulation as far as shipments of meat 
from New Zealand are concerned. 
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PRINT-AD-STRING 


A Tying Material of Strength and Advertising 
Value 


AMS, bacon, sausage 
in cartons, loaf goods; 
any product that an attrac- 
tive wrapper helps sell is 
made still more attractive 
by the brilliant, clean col- 


ors of PRINT-AD- 
STRING. 


AXY product of your 
plant that goes to the 
dealer tied can be tied with 
PRINT-AD-STRING 
made in your colors and 
printed with your brand. 


ITH PRINT-AD- 
STRING your label 
encircles the package, giv- 
ing it an added distinction 


in the dealer’s store that 
helps increase sales. 


N ADDITION to this, 

PRINT - AD - STRING 
is sold with a guarantee as 
to breaking strength which 
protects your packages 
against coming untied in 
handling. Its strength is 
determined by its width, 
and it is made in widths 
suitable for all purposes. 


RINT -AD-STRING 
will help make your 


‘package more worthy of 


your product. 


Mail us one of your labels and we will send 
you a liberal sample in harmonizing colors. 


i PRIMIED STRING 


UE, MY 


2411 CLYBOURN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


December 15, 1923. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 

Hog products quiet but firm during the 
latter part of the week with falling off in 
the hog movement. Sharp advance in hog 
prices but less active cash trade and ex- 
pectation of fair increases in the mid- 
month stock statement checked bulges. 
It is reported that two per cent more cattle 
are on feed than a year ago. Outward 
movement -continues heavy but foreign 
markets are more irregular. 


Cottonseed Oil. : 

Cottonseed oil quiet and barely steady. 
Moving within moderate range showing 
no definite trend with commission house 
trade mixed. Sentiment is divided; cash 
trade limited. December deliveries, 5,100 
barrels thus far. Spot deodorized sold 
today at llc New York. Considerable 
switching operations on but holiday dull- 
ness is already setting in. Southeast Val- 
ley crude, 914c; Texas, 93%c nominal. 


Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: December, $10.70@11.00; 
January, $11.10@11.17; February, $11.30@ 
11.50; March, $11.55@11.59; April, $11.60@ 
11.72; May, $11.80@11.82; June, $11.85@ 
11.95; July, $11.95@11.99. 

Tallow. 
Extra tallow, 734c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 
Stearine, 1034c sales; oleo oil extra, 


16%4c. 
ieee Cee 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, December 14, 1923.—Spot 
lard at New York, prime western, $13.5 
13.60; middle western, $13.30@13.40; city 
steam, $13.12y%, refined, continent, $14.25; 
South American, $14.50; Brazil kegs, 
$14.75; compound, $13.25@13.50. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 
_Liverpool, December 14, 1923.—(By 
Cable.)—Quotations today: Shoulders, 
square, 63s; shoulders, picnics, 57s; hams, 
long cut, 92s; hams, American cut, 88s; 
bacon, Cumberland cut, 60s; bacon, short 
backs, 70s; bacon, Wiltshire, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 66s; Australian tallow, 42s 3d@43s 
9d; spot lard, 81s. 
Hull Oil Market. 
_ Hull, England, December 14, 1923.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 44s; crude 
cottonseed oil, 41s. 
——— 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cabled reports of Argentine exports of 
beef of the week up to December 14, 1923, 
show exports from that country were as 
follows: _To wy 86,919 quarters; to 
the continent, 47,272 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: _ England, 108,713 quarters; to 
the continent, 45,972 quarters; to other 


ports, none. 
a Sen 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York Dec. 1 
to Dec. 12 were: 24,725,325 Ibs.: tallow, 


173,600 Ibs.; greases, 3,102,000 Ibs., and 
Stearine, 28,000 Ibs. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York Dec. 1 to Dec. 12 50 bbls. 
—-- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, De- 
cember 8, 1923, are as follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sep. 

na Sy ‘nncde cosets . 9,086 8,486 29,328 
 R.. Weer .. 1,812 1,267 27,516 1,051 
Central Union ..... .. 8,574 1,567 ++. 20,684 
WE ka ans dsacteasss 8,648 11,920 36,002 51,063 
Previous week ........ 8,773 «=8,721 36,671 31,152 
Two weeks ago ........ 9,423 12, 38,704 43,07: 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending December 
8, 1923, with comparisons, as follows: 
ee. 





r. 

ending Previous week, 

Western dressed meats: Dec. 8. week, 1922. 
Steers, carcasses .... 7,350 6,275 7,927% 

737 813 

129 311 

8,935 11,625 

2,128 3,134 

ae 13,958 23,738 

Mutton, carcasses ... 4,554 4,678 8,342 

Beef cuts, lbs. ...... 105,730 105,964 178,757 

Pork cuts, lbs. ...... 1,474,489 1,461,405 1,642,926 

Local slaughter, Federal inspection: 

GEE <0 vv-nes pes 0y' 0s.0 937 8,650 10,892 

SS ee 11,209 10,531 11,702 

MET cdi eeicid oarese cin 68,840 54,495 040 

ME he caedeastveces 53,888 33,228 39,264 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
December 8, 1923: 





Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Dec. 8. week. 1922. 
teers, carcasses 1,106 1,849 2,966 
Cows, carcasses ..... 680 451 661 
Bulls, carcasses . 147 205 80 
Veal, carcasses . 957 1,080 1,998 
Lambs, carcasses .. 3,354 5,182 5,812 
Mutton, carcasses . e 973 1,105 2,016 
8 a ere 558,108 459,199 414,180 
Local slaughters 
BNE a oaiene 6 4b Pies Knsciss y 2,294 2,654 
NEES Ga.ais cing 6h 6'e4 nha ace 1,743 1,873 1,956 
ris bisa Howe ans. cane 4 25,256 24,563 
| ROE or Terr ee 5,193 5,062 4,920 


—— —— 

BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed: meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 

December 8, 1923, with comparisons: 
Week Cor 





ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Dec. 8. week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses ......... 1,054 2,021 2,226 
Cows, carcasses .......... RAAY 1,308 1,910 
Bulls, carcasses .......... 50 30 47 
Veals, carcasses ... aa\=s wae 936 1,166 
Lambs, carcasses 11,626 8,637 12,090 
Mutton, carcasses 61 546 966 
; eee 184,747 154,235 441,628 
Local slaughter 
TT Seadduacieds eocacesus 2,546 2,327 2,524 
ASPs 1,408 1,826 7,117 
MS dG 6 8pice sade viennse 28,110 31,563 23,643 
GUE Guin deesccsensnedeee 6,183 6,785 3,555 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles can 
be traced to faulty refrigeration. 


Do you ever have trouble with 
the refrigerating system in your 
plant? 


Do you know how to take care 
of your condensers, brine circula- 


tion, refrigerating machines? 
Is your insulation in good 
shape? 


Cold air leaks cost money. They 
will eat you up if you don’t watch 
out ! 


Care of a packinghouse refrigerating 
system is plainly and simply described 
in an article on “Refrigeration in the 
Meat Plant,” by a packinghouse master 
mechanic, printed in a recent issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


If you want a copy of the article, 
cut out this notice and send it with a 
2-cent stamp to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago. 








































RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1923 
Cattle. Hog: Shee 
ONO Soins es dasecducess ,000 14,000 2,000 
Kansas City .......cccece 100 4,000 1,000 
MEE ae Cn dvedisesnccaesus 300 600 100 
Bt. BAO Ficcvcticececscce 300 6,500 200 
RO SRR 600 2,000 1,500 
Oklahoma City ........... 200 600 ees 
RRA 1,100 700 sis 
eek 4a 4.na bens 600 100 500 
RES Wack ce weneenctdue 200 3,000 100 
I as dpa dk paceanmawes 400 600 HS 
Indianapolis ...........-. 100 13,500 100 
Pittsburgh 100 6,500 500 
Cincinnati 300 3,200 100 
Buffalo 300 8,000 1,200 
Cleveland . pias as 400 4,000 1,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 100 2,200 ae 
TOrontO .....ccccccccecees 100 100 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1923 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
I Se ne hoc v00 44/2 cane 34,000 85,000 28,000 
p a ee 22,000 21,000 7,000 
NE crs scinsesawonces 14, 14,000 14,000 
et ee 7,500 20,000 2,000 
St. Joseph ... 3,000 8,000 2,500 
Sioux City . . 5,000 11,000 1,000 
St. Paul ... ; . 12,000 32,000 3,500 
Oklahoma City . 1,700 1,900 ee 
po ee ers 5,500 6,000 500 
BEREWGMNGE. 0.0 20 ccc ncscces 200 2,000 100 
WE Sic duce deeuaeusepy 9,500 2,500 2,700 
Ene Brecon 2,000 4,000 200 
MP os canted we ecnweee 5,000 400 ed 
ee” POET 1,200 10,000 100 
i, eee 3,500 12,000 4,000 
IIIT oie nis aca ace cons 3,600 6,500 100 
| NSRP Aes 4,000 27,000 16,000 
Cleveland ........ 1,800 10,000 2,800 
Nashville, Tenn. . 700 3,500 ee 
PP 5,300 3,200 2,500 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1923 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
NE a acne easicsenane 16,000 000 20,000 
WN BING) 6 occ ks ce deaws 20,000 000 10,000 
GE gabidevenicccseceses 9,500 13,000 13,000 
Sy ES Ska denecaaveses 10,000 22,000 3,000 
WE. TOMO 2 ccccccccsccces 4,500 10,000 4,000 
MRTG 56 deccs ceicecess 3,000 6,000 1,500 
| 8g Neer 3,000 22,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City . 1,200 1,800 aa 
Fort Worth .. 2,000 3,000 300 
Milwaukee 800 4,500 300 
Denver .... 3,300 2,500 1,200 
Louisville 300 2,800 300 
WIND 3 6. 66:4. ves sede cage 1,200 1,000 é4e 
Indianapolis ............. 1,500 25,000 600 
PICESDUFER «onc ccc cecees 100 4,500 500 
CHINE cic icwcccccoces 300 3,700 100 
ee Sree ree 200 12,000 2,400 
oe PCCP CREEL Le 400 3,500 500 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 100 2,500 100 
WIE oc kc vcctor cevccees 600 2,200 700 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ....... 40,000 20,000 
Kansas City .. 20,000 4,000 
OE See 14,000 18,000 
SG cc woticmess onaed 20,000 1,000 
St. Joseph 15,000 4,000 
OE TID nec cdcvcdcdces 12,500 1,000 
We PO a icctoriccaswanes 27,500 1,000 
Oklahoma City .........+. 1,600 ,200 ose 
Fort Worth 3,000 1,000 500 
Milwaukee 00 1,300 5,500 
ee Ea 800 2,500 
DEIN oc davicecacuwkaaes 3,000 200 
WOME (2 cnc cccccsce 1,000 eee 
Indianapolis 18,000 500 
Pittsburgh 6,000 500 
Cincinnati 5,400 300 
CIN ks wade sateen ences 5,000 1,200 
Ee 8,000 1,500 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 100 2,500 ees 
LL cananae waceceaes 1,300 1,600 500 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1923 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CII kn 56 6st Keck sie 12,000 47,000 20,000 
ee Se 2,500 7,000 4,000 
er orcs 5,000 8,000 10,000 
eee 2,000 9,500 1,000 
St. Joseph .. 1,500 6,500 2,000 
Sioux City .. 2,000 10,000 1,500 
o. Poel ...... 4,500 20,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City 500 500 «ee 
Wort WORth ..cscccccccess 3,700 1,600 100 
MUWOUMCO 2... .cccccccces 600 8,500 200 
NE Sane chases ae sentees 1,400 2,300 1,500 
WRIA cc ccccccccscece 300 800 +ee 
Indianapolis ........ce0- 1,000 12,000 400 
Pitteburgh ....ccccccceces aaa 5,000 800 
Cimeimmati on .ccccccccceee 1,400 7,000 800 
Or ere rer 200 4,900 2,400 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. -. 
CO iP Ane eee 5,000 29,000 15, 
Kansas City .........006% 300 6,000 500 
I in cep cece cs sowseces 1,500 7,000 3,500 
SN Rrra 1,000 10,000 500 
ee eee 600 6,000 2,500 
Bloux City ......ceeceees 1,000 8,000 500 
i BPP ET 1,500 14,000 
Oklahoma City 500 2,000 
Fort Worth .... 2,000 600 200 
Milwaukee 200 1,500 100 
Denver ..... 300 500 500 
Lo! ere eee 100 500 sas 
Indianapolis .........6666> 600 12,000 200 
i) Lee cess 4,500 2,000 
Cincinnatd ....... ce eeeees 800 5,500 300 
EE Ades cdecceccecenes 100 8,000 10,000 
—@— 


What should you know about skin- 
ning yearling cattle to avoid loss? Ask 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer's En- 
cyclopedia.” 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Chicago, Dec. 13, 1923. 

CATTLE:;—Christmas demand featured 
the yearling:and handyweight fed steer 
market during the week, desirable grades 
of these advancing 25@50c. Weighty 
steers predominated, however, dragged on 
every session and closed the week largely 
S0@75c off with instances of more down- 


turn as contrasted with outstanding sales 


a week earlier. ; 

Lightweight steers were comparatively 
scarce and the general fat steer market 
developed into a proposition where 
weights had considerable more selling in- 
fluence than quality. Long yearlings 
reached $13.25, the highest price paid lo- 
cally for fat steers of any weight so far 
this year. Best weighty steers, averaging 
1,595 Ibs., stopped at $11.85 but relatively 
few weighty bullocks exceeded $10.50 and 
the supply of short-fed kinds at $7.75 to 
9.50 was large. 

Beef heifers of value to sell under $7.00 
lost 50c or more but above that figure 
nearly steady prices were maintained. 
Practically all fat cows lost 35@50c, cut- 
ters about 25c, while canners, for the most 
part, closed steady as did better grades of 
bulls and veal calves. Light and medium 
weight bologna bulls declined 15 to 25c. 

HOGS.—Under continued heavy mar- 
ketings of record breaking proportions, 
swine prices touched new low levels for 
the year. The average cost of shipper and 
packer droves at Chicago dropped to $6.46 
Tuesday as compared with $6.57, reached 
at the bottom of the severe depression in 
June. 

During the current week the top de- 
clined to $6.75 or nearly $3.00 under that 
established during the sharp bulge early 
in the fall. However, lighter receipts to- 
day imparted buoyancy to trade and prices 
staged a quick comeback, leaving most of 
them only 10 to 15c under the schedule 
of a week ago. Demand proved fairly 
broad at all times and no _ stagnation 
marked operations. 

SHEEP.—Continued heavy runs of fat 
lambs gave buyers occasion to break the 
market sharply on Wednesday and fur- 
ther reductions were noted until today, 
best fat lambs at the closing topping at 
$13.00 as against a $13.40 top Monday and 
Tuesday. Today’s close found fat lambs 
25@50c lower than a week earlier. Fat 
sheep on the contrary were scarce and 
sold around 25c higher than the close last 
week. 

Best fat ewes topped upward to $7.50 
during the week and best aged wethers 
carrying a few two-year-olds made $9.25. 





J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 


on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 


We Handle Hogs Only 
Utility and Cross Cypher 
Any Meat Packer 











KANSAS CITY. 
(Beported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 13, 1923. 

CATTLE—Trade in beef steers for the 
week has been very bearish and prices on 
all classes, with the exception of choice 
hand weight steers and yearlings, are 
sharply lower. The few long fed offerings 
that were received held about steady. The 
week’s top of $12.15 was made today on a 
strictly choice load of yearlings. 

Bulk of the week’s supply was short fed 
steers of medium to good quality that 
sold from $7.00@9.00. Weighty beef 
steers have also been under pressure, with 
the demand very narrow. Some choice 
1,520 lb. beeves cashed at $10.25. Beef 
cows are 15@50c lower, while medium 
quality heifers are 50c&$1.00 lower and al- 
most unsalable. 

Canners and cutters held around steady. 
Bulls and calves are closing sharply lower 
under a very limited demand. 

HOGS—Receipts are smaller in volume 
to those of a week ago, while prices are 
10@15c lower. 
declined daily and on Wednesday most 
offerings sold at the low level for the year. 
The killing quality has improved, although 
a liberal proportion of fat pigs and light 


Early in the week prices’ 





December 15, 1923. . 


lights continue to arrive and are selling at 
50c@$1.00 under top butchers. 

Best medium and heavy butchers today 
landed at $6.60@6.75. hipping demand 
has been good, but confined to lighter 
weights. Bulk of the packing sows went 
from $6.15@6.25. 

SHEEP—With moderate receipts, fat 
lamb prices are around steady with a week 
ago. Some advance was scored on early 
days, but was lost later. : 

Best fed lambs sold up to $12.60, with 
bulk from $11.50@12.50. Clipped lambs 
were taken from $10.70@11.15; aged sheep 
were rather scarce and closing prices are 
strong to 15c higher. Ewes in load lots 
sold at $6.00, while odd lots brought up 
to $6.00. Shorn wethers cleared from 
$7.25@7.40. 


a 
ST LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Dec. 13, 1923. 

CATTLE—Unsatisfactory dressed beef 
markets, together with too many cattle 
at this particular time of the year, when 
there is always increased consumption of 
poultry and small game, were the most 
decisive bearish influences incident to the 
drastic declines administered to virtually 
all classes and grades. Compared with a 
week ago, good.to choice beef steers, fat 
light yearling steers and heifers, beet 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, December 
13, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Byreau of 














Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: ‘ 
Hogs (Soft or oily h and roasting 
pigs excluded) “4 _ CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. E. ST.LOUIS. 8ST. PAUL. 
TT Aschscndananesabececcecesscecces’ $7.00 . $ 6.75 $ 6.70 $ 7.10 6.60 
RE pon s00ccessceseeses 6.60@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.65  6.60@ 7.00  6.25@ 6.50 
Hyvy. wt. ( Ibs. -ch 6.80@ 7.00 6.55@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.70 6.85@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.60 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med-ch 6.70@ 6.95 6.45@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.70 6.85@ 7.10  6.25@ 6.60 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch 6. 6.80 5.75@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.60 6.40@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch.. -. 6.00@ 6.65 5.40@ 6.30 bos obs 6.00@ 6.85 6.10@ 6.50 
cking hogs, smooth.......... ocke. Uae 6.70 6.00@ 6.25 6.20@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 
Packing hogs, rough........... «--» 6.20@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 
Sightr. pigs (130 lbs. down), med.ch.. 5.50@ 6.25 ina Ble one ee 5.75@ 6.50 5. 6.10 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 6.46-227 lbs. 6.34-222 lbs. 6.27-250lbs. 6.51-207-lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime.................. 11.00@13.25 10.50@12.35 10.50@12.40 11.00@12.25 10.50@11.75 
SuRNEUEDUSEEDS S545 65e06004500% 9.60@11.60 9.00@10.75  9.00@10.75 9.75@11.00 9.00@10.50 
DE JELebhesshcnss dssenebassoes 7.75@10.25 7. 9.25 7.00@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.75 7. 9.00 
NR SE eer 5.75@ 8.25 5.50@ 7.25 5.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
-60@13.25 10.75@12.35 10.75@12.40 11.00@12.50 10.50@11.75 
.25@11.60 9.25@10.75 9.25@10.75 9.75@11.00 9.00@10.50 
-25@10.75 7.25@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.75 7. 9.00 
-00@ 8.25 5.00@ 7.25 5.00@ 7.25 5. 7.00  4.50@ 7.00 
3.25@ 5.25 3. 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.25 2.50@ 4.50 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
x to prime (800 lbs. down)...... 10.00@12.75 8.75@11.50 8.75@11.75 9.50@11.50 8.50@11.50 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 8.25@11.50  6.25@10.00 Hye fea} He 9.00 pes weg 
on (all weights)........ 4.50@ 8.25 3.50@ 7.00  4.00@ 7.00 3.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 
I Dk Socpbnaeevecciee 5.50@ 7.75 4.50@ 7.25 4.65@ 6.75 4.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 7.50 
SS See 3.25@ 5.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.65  3.25@ 4.50  3.00@ 4.50 
sone IES bob bbe vvcsecesese 2.25@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.25 2.35@ 3.75 1.60@ 3.25 2.00@ 2.75 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded).... ret 6.75 +008 5.75 3.85@ 6.50 +8 6.50 4.00@ 5.00 
ann (canner and bologna)..... 3.25@ 4.75 2.00@ 4.00 2.65@ 3.85 2.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 
Med.-ch. (190 lbs. down) 8.00@10.25 6.25@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.50 7.50@10.00 6. 8.25 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down) coos 7.50 2.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.50 
Med.-ch. (190-260 lbs.)..... 6.00@10.00 5.00@ 9.00 5.00@ 8.75 5.00@ 8.00 4.50@ 7.75 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up).............. 4.50@ 7.75 200g 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 4.00@ 6.00 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)............. 2.75@ 7.00 2.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 5.25 2.25@ 4.00 2.25@ 4.00 
"Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 Ibs. down)...... 10.75@13.00 tee St 11,00@12.40 10.75@12.75 10.25@12.25 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)....... -50@10.75 8.00@10.75 8.00@11.00 8.00@10.75 8.00@10.25 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... 8.25@11.00 8.25@10.75 8.25@10.75 8.00@10.75 7.50@10.25 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 5.50@ 9.50 5.50@ 8.10 6.00@ 8.25 4.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 8.75 
Ewes, common to choice.............. 4.50@ 7.50 3.75@ 6.65 4.25@ 7.10 3.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 7.00 
Ewes, canner and cull........sccccecs 1.50@ 4.50 1.25@ 3.75 1.25@ 4.25 1.00@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.50 
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cows, canners and beef and bologna bulls 
sold 25@50c lower. 

Common and medium beef steers were 

50@75c off; common and medium heifers, 
50c@$1.00 lower; light vealers, $1.00@1.75 
down. Top yearlings for week, $13.10; 
matured steers, $12.25. 
_ HOGS—Local hog values slumped early 
in the week in response to exceedingly 
generous supplies around the market cir- 
cuit. Tuesday found prices lowest in eight 
years. With receipts less generous after 
midweek the market quickly recovered and 
butchers’ hogs are now fully steady. 
Light lights and pig stuff is 15@25c high- 
er. than one week ago. 

Top today was $7.10, with bulk of hogs 
averaging 160 Ibs. up at $6.85@7.00. 
Packing sows are 10@15c lower at $6.10 
and $6.15. Receipts locally for four days 
show a decrease of 15 per cent from corre- 
sponding time last week. 

SHEEP—Buying on butcher and ship- 
per account contributed some higher spots 
to the fat lamb market this week, but from 
the packer’s standpoint the trade is 
steady with week ago. Best lambs to 
shippers made $13.15 and to butchers 
$13.10, packers stopping at $12.75. Bulk 
of wooled lambs, $12.25@12.75; culls, 
— fall shorn lambs, $11.75@12.00; best 
at yearlings, $10.00@10.50; mutton ewes, 
$4.00@6.50. 

rr 


LOUISVILLE. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 12, 1923. 

CATTLE—Around 2,000 cattle showed 
up the first half of the week, and while 
the market was fairly active Monday on 
the desirable killing classes, the demand 
has slackened up since that time, with 
values on a weaker basis. Few good, 
heavy steers were offered so far this week; 
31 head sold for $8.15 the first day of the 
week. 

The canner trade is fairly active at $2.25 
down, but medium to good cows are slow 
and weaker during the past two days. Bull 
trade is also slow. The outlook is for a 
quiet and weak trade the balance of the 
week. 

Quotations: Prime heavy steers, $8.00@ 
8.50; heavy shipping steers, $6.50@8.00; 
common to good cows, $4.50@6.50; fat 
heifers, $4.00@7.50; fat cows, $3.50@5.50; 
common to good cows, $2.50@3.50; can- 
ners, $2.00@2.25; bulls, $3.00@4.50. 

CALVES—Trade weak and $1.50 lower 
so far this week. Best veals closing $8.50 
down. 

HOGS—Uneven declines were regis- 
tered the first day of the week, but values 
have held steady during the past two days. 
Prices are down to $6.80 for top grades, 
within 20c of the years of low points. 
Supply here is light and the demand active 
at the prices. Receipts slightly over 5,000 
the first half of the week. Top hogs, 165 
Ibs. up, $6.80; 120 Ibs. to 165 Ibs., $6.15; 
pigs, 120 lbs. down, $5.40; throwouts, $5.50 
down. 

LAMBS —Meager supply, with no 
changes in values. Best lambs, $11.00; 
best fat sheep, $3.00@5.00. 
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OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 13, 1923. 

CATTLE—Receipts considerably in ex- 
cess of immediate demand resulted in a 
very dull, uneven market. The bulk of 
fed steers and yearlings which were 
warmed up and short fed descriptions de- 
clined 40@75c. Choice and prime offer- 
ings were scarce and sold 25c lower at 
the close. 

Top for the week was $11.90 and was 
paid for 53 head of yearlings, a part load 
making $12.00. Mixed yearling steers and 
heifers reached $10.50. Fat she stock 
slumped mostly 50c in sympathy with fat 
steers, and canners and cutters sold 25c 
lower. 

Bulls sold fully steady early in the 
week, but later developed weakness and 
closed mostly 25c lower. Stockers and 
feeders were active early in the week, but 
liberal supplies direct to yard traders had a 
depressing influence and with a narrow 
country outlet prices ruled 25@35c off on 
closing sessions. 

HOGS—Sharp fluctuations have fea- 
tured the hog trade this week, the ups and 
downs, however, about balancing. Ship- 
ping demand has been rather quiet, while 
local packer demand has displayed good 


breadth. Today’s bulk of sales, $6.25@ 
6.70; top, $6.70. 
—~- ge - 
SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia.. Dec. 12, 1923. 

CATTLE—This week is threatening to 
show an increase over last in the number 
of cattle arriving at this market. But 
number is not alone what has created a 
generally unsatisfactory condition of the 
market. There are altogether too many 
poor and trashy grades of cattle being 
tossed into market hoppers. This is a 
seasonable condition. 

There is another factor against active 
trade in live beef, to-wit: Near approach 
of the holiday season and end of the year. 
On today with 2,500 cattle here and a 
record of 12,400 for expired half of the 
week, the market for the better grades of 
beef cattle was steady to strong, bulk not 
better than steady and the stocker and 
feeder grades weak to lower. 

These latter sold around 50@75 cents 
lower than at high time a week ago. Best 
yearlings here today $11.00, but something 
prime and on medium to strong weight 
order would make $12.00 or better. Bulk 
of fair to good beeves of all weight $9.50@ 
$10.50; common to fair, $8.00@$9.50 for 
warmed up and short fed grades; poor 
to half fat butcher steers, $7.50 down. 

Bulk of killer grades of cows and heifers 
$4.00@$5.50; common kinds, $3.50 down. 
Top grades of feeders around $7.50; bulk 
between $5.00@$6.50 for both stockers and 
feeders, some common lots $4.50 and 
under. 

HOGS—With 12,000 hogs here for mid- 
dle day of the week the market continues 
in line with other points, prices still set- 
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tling to lower levels. Trade was mod- 
erately active but, with prices off 5@15c 
compared with Tuesday. Best butchers 
made $6.45 and bulk of all hogs $6.10@ 
$6.40; fair to good medium and heavy 
sows, $6.10@$6.20; light weights, $6.10@ 
$6.25; some of the unfinished light around 
and under $6.00. 

SHEEP—Sheep were steady with best 
lambs at $12.25, fat ewes $6.75. 

ener 


ST. JOSEPH. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 11, 1923. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts were liberal 
for the first two days this week, number- 
ing around 8,000. Bulk of offerings were 
short-fed steers and yearlings, very few 
Westerns being included. Increased sup- 
plies caused a slow and weak tone to the 
trade and values declined on all killing 
classes. Beef steers and yearlings are 
around 15@25c lower, and cows and 
heifers are weak to 25c lower. 

Light weight steers sold up to $10.25, 
best heavies made $10.15 but bulk of sales 
ranged $7.50@9.25. Best mixed yearlings 
sold at $10.00, with others $7.25@9.00. A 
few choice cows ranged up to $6.75, with 
bulk of fair to good kinds $3.75@5.50, and 
canners and cutters $2.25@3.50. 

Heifers in load lots sold up to $8.00, and 
common classes down to $5.25. Bulls held 
about steady, sales ranging $3.00@5.00. 
Calves declined 50c, best veals going at 

.00. 


There was a fair run of stocker and 
feeder cattle, and values show little 
change. Good Texas yearlings sold 
$7.10@7.15, and Kansas yearlings sold at 
$7.00. Bulk of native stockers ranged 
$6.00@6.50. Few feeders were on sale. 
Stock cows and heifers were scarce at 
steady prices. Cows sold $2.75@3.50 and 
heifers $4.00@5.00. 

HOGS—Hog receipts were around 20,- 
000 head for two days this week, and the 
five markets showed a big increase over 
the same days a week ago. There was a 
weak undertone to the trade and prices 
declined 25@35c. Tuesday’s top was $6.55 
and bulk of sales $6.20@6.50. Saturday's 
top was $6.85 and bulk of sales $6.15@ 
6.80. Packing sows sold at $6.10. 

SHEEP—Offerings in the sheep divi- 
sion were around 10,000, consisting mostly 
of fed lambs from native territory and 
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Colorado. 


$12:40@12.50. 


There was a firm tone to the 
trade and lambs advanced 15@25c. Best 
sold at $12.50 and bulk of sales ranged 


Natives 


12.25 and clips sold up to 
sheep were scarce, and values held steady. 
Native ewes ranged up to $6.50, odd lots 
Ss Feat up to $11.00, and wethers 


full quarter or more lower, following re-. 


————— 
SOUTH ST. PAUL. 
(Eeported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 
South St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 12, 1923. 
CATTLE—Some 
been noted in cattle marketings here dur- 
ing the first three days of this week com- 
pared with a week ago. 
All classes of killing cattle have regis- 
tered uneven losses since the opening of 
this week, values generally averaging a 


slight 


ranged $11.75@ 


11.25. Aged 


increase has 


ports of similar declines at other outside 
Strictly. grassfat cattle supplies 


markets. 


are rapidly dwindling. 


Current 


receipts 


are now showing the evidence of having 
had a short grain ration, however, rela- 
tively few longfed steers are as yet put- 
ting in their appearance. 


HOGS—Hog prices 


have 


shown a 


steady decline since last Wednesday, until 
today when the market ruled strong to 10c 
The net loss 
amounts to 40@45c, desirable grades of 
180@250 Ib. butchers cashing at $6.25@6.35 


higher. 


today, while 


lighter we 


for 


ight 


turned at $6.00@6.15 mostly. 
sows are selling at $5.50@5.75, with a few 


up to $6.00 


grades closing today at $12.25. 
most common at 


the week 


offerings 


Packing 


Pigs are steady to 25c lower, 
better grades cashing at $6.00 

SHEEP—Fat lambs have netted a gain 
of 25@50c during the past week, desirable 


Culls are 
$8.50@9.00, and heavy 


lambs at $10.50. Sheep advanced 25@50c, 


light and heavyweight ewes going to pack- 


ers at $5.75@6.75, and heavy ewes mostly 
around $5.00. 





a 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
th: number of livestock slaughtered at the follow- 





ing centers for the week ending Dec. 8, 1923: 
CATTLB. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week. 
Dec. 8. week. 1922. 
cago ..... 36,361 26,099 36,232 
Kansas City 29,69: 26,098 34,207 
PE oessous 19,788 11,574 20,413 
East St. Louis 18,370 13,508 13,601 
St. Joseph ... 8,838 5,972 9,578 
Sioux City 6,282 4,104 7,010 
Cudahy... 801 831 847 
Fort Worth 354 Beek 8 ss swan 
Philadelphia 2,433 2,294 2,654 
Indianapolis 2,836 1,395 3,333 
PE iipaiesshcbss000 0s 2, 2,327 2,524 
New York and Jersey 
aS SSN ys ees 9,937 8,650 10,892 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,796 3,861 6,141 
HOGS. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week 
Dec. 8. week. 1922. 
SR cnpacdeenasoecee 258,900 199,000 169,300 
Py wccnunesekee 64,181 43,683 62,961 
tn Gcishinbsnbpobash 57,191 29,036 59,180 
FS SS eee y 43,949 52,324 
YO eae ¥ 35,106 53,689 
as snake cncn 35,575 26,885 25,523 
ee 35,321 29,615 31,411 
DR eserceseconcsces 22,815 17,739 , 909 
6p ecshpewnes 7 6,153 7,700 
Philadelphia ........... a 25,256 24,563 
PTD asconcnrvend 43,928 30,203 41,048 
A. ppesspesbsesed eet 38,110 31,563 23,643 
New York and Jersey 
anbAcRhoneneeshe 68,840 54,495 54,040 
Oklahoma City ........ 9,038 6,910 8,113 
SHEEP. 
Week ending Prev. Oor. week. 
Dec. 8. week. 1922. 
. 39,310 55,361 
19,112 13,574 17,387 
33,541 19,547 29,466 
8,004 5,618 556 
16,419 9, 12,119 
004 4,431 4,51 
366 247 
139 [a essens 
5,193 5,062 4,920 
" 492 488 419 
-. 6,183 6,785 3,555 
N.Y. and Jersey City.. 53,888 33,228 39,264 
Oklahoma City ........ 46 142 60 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchase of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday December 8, are 
reported to The National Provisioner as follows. 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SE Te Bs ion nieces 7,207 31,600 13,434 
eaten Sere - 7,280 34,100 22,625 
I Sere 7,166 35,700 10,240 
le | errs 6,001 27,300 8,241 
Anglo. Amer. Prov. Co.. 1,546 12,700 
G. H , ee 3,379 17,900 


>. H. Hammond <a 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 3,832 aves as 

Brennan Packing Co., 7,700 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
10,100 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 14,500 hogs: 
Boyd, Lunham & (Co., 138,300 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., 18,900 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 
9,900 hogs; others, 18,800 hogs. 




































































OMAHA, 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co . 4,209 13,112 9,431 
Cudahy & Co . 4,758 14,534 10,774 
ld Pkg. Co - 814 . 2es0 
Morris & . 3,333 8,314 4,231 
Swift & Co... . 4,636 13,029 12,746 
M. Glassberg . ° 15 Seee eos 
Higgins Pkg. Co......... 7 os : 
Hoffman Pkg. Co......... 79 se ° 
Mayerovich & Vail....... 56 ows . 
Mid-West Pkg. Co........ 46 ewe ‘ 
SE eee osee ° 
Omaha Pkg. Co........ 92 ees ° 
John Roth & _ Free 101 seme. . 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 61 ee 5 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... saws ° 
.. Bo oe eee 39 sews ° 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 206 aaa . 
Wilson Pkg. Co........... cose . 
> RRR RIRRE Sepa 4,585 
Bewerts G 8... 2.0000 1,789 
Geo. Hess & Co.......... 1,276 
RPkSESREK6445 45s 3,245 
NE Snsesedenccsennen 18,825 67,737 33,182 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle & 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & C 4,887 11,057 1,906 
Swift & Co. -. 4,639 17,615 1,739 
Morris & Co. ebesce. ee 9,374 438 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 1,295 641 
Independent ee 6,043 
East Side Pk 3,824 583 
Heil Pkg. Co 3,412 
American Pkg. Co. 1,393 56 
Krey Pkg. eH 
Sieloff Pkg. 1,240 
Sartorious 11 331 Senne 
ED sowsnscnckeneess . 45,628 1,604 
MONEE Sesenbsncdsdnnee 100,558 6,326 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
AveneeP B OO... 0cccessce 4,074 1,440 16,118 3,831 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,826 1,522 10,457 5,448 
Fowler Pkg. Co........ 555 saat ieee 
a eS ee 3,927 1,392 9,728 1,671 
EE GD cnccshecs ss 4,527 95 4 5,010 
SE TOR AOD i kn cdecka’ 5,139 159 13,483 ,106 
Local butchers ........ 917 180 1,637 
A 23,965 5,727 64,181 19,112 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ue Ee eee 3,712 4,064 37,802 2,715 
Hertz & Rifkin......... 236 41 Suse oe 
ee 2, GE ssscones 891 193 Tis nbes 
EI. occccceséva 5,467 6,475 57,686 3,775 
BE “‘sesuspiveureaee 10,306 10,773 95,488 6,490 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ot eee kT! 429 24,251 11,568 
Hammond Pkg. Co...... 2,313 506 12,171 3,411 
Beerete & OO... .cccccs 1,688 582 12.806 1, 
EY SasuNsscnesssune 3,593 634 13,615 1,602 
tee. oc31 592 tie ae 10,808 2,151 62,843 18,021 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co... oss RATS 200 20,130 2,120 
Swift & Ci 1,093 29 980 248 
Sacks Bros. Pkg. Co... 58 15 ing Sry 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co... 90 15 28 > 
Local butchers ........ 79 59 oixaon 
Eastern packers........ 146 +--+ 16,914 
DI wcstcinonccece’ 5,806 658 58,853 5,099 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & O8........... 1,610 759 8 4,671 30 
Ween & Dei. csccccssc 1,688 622 3,824 16 
ET So snbbhethxkvobas 94 23 543 ies 
TE. . dinamekeseareaee 3,392 1,404 9,038 46 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
E. Kahn & Son......... 889 86 3,095 207 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co. 109 49 1,787 wees 
ae = OU eee 1 5S 221 ses 
Gus Jueneling ........ 165 112 i a 78 
Schroth Pkg. Co....... 25 owes 3,113 ona 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co... 30 ooo. 2,654 
J. Hilberg .. are 141 7 phew 68 
. G. Rehn & Son 6 
Peoples Pkg. House Co 256 105 ives 
J. Bauer & Son........ Se bas 
A. Sander Pkg. Co..... ane coon = =‘T 
J. Vogel & Son......... ones ins 
J. Hoffman & Son..... pees osen 598 
Taohrey Pkg. Co........ oe satel 238 
Beal Phy. O8....200.0. reas sees 1,002 shes 
Oe Re eee ee ones suk abe 706 
J. Schiacter & Son.... .... noe tee 134 
F. Blackburn & Son.... .... ase% Sub 
0 EEE | penseeysbdice wees tae see 50 
Erhardt & Son......... aed re er 62 
IR nuntsceeescess ss 2,350 480 15,401 1,344 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 








. Hogs. Sheep. 
oe ak ne a A 
g. Sea 9 Bt eeee 
Local butchers . 149 nea ee eoee 
MEE sane sbuoes 1,383 676 18,043 416 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sh 
Eastern buyers ........ 1,467 5, 42.387 vist 
oe Gee 1,969 417 + 426 





79 = 1,087 97 
20 5,678 26 
cogs 708 eees 
23 cess coee 
sae 999 eee 
cess 446 cece 
16 376 eee 


AR cca 
4 462 
1132s: 216 38 


5,973 105,995 1,031 
MILWAUKEE. 

















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. —-. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co..... 2,127 7,550 19,122 4 
Swift, Chicago ........ 353 sees woes . 
Swift, EeSrevigon ...... 16 a sch ° 
United Dressed Beef Co. 50 “aes one 
They Layton Co........ blake odes ae e 
R. Gumz & Co......... 28 nia 156 
F. C. Gross & Br...... 61 29 53 
Le 244 352 271 242 
MES cccccceosccceses 573 87 41 eee 
BE sna sewdeendeven 3,452 8,018 20,411 
DENVER. 
— a — Sh 
BwAEt Be Ge. wvccccsces . 
Armour & Co.......... 4 78 ae 4 Ls 
Blayney & Murphy.... esas 
ilaniinneves pecotess $32 32 = =1,268 248 
BO axesueeeevnsons 2,578 347 10,915 2,234 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ending Dec. 8, 1923, with comparisons: 








Cattle. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week. 
goa. © 20.000 © 86,288 

IDC ree y . 5 

EE UED, 5o0écnccesee r 19,866 28,457 
EE ouce casenevh weews 18,925 11,706 24,436 
i MED. ceeccceccceces i 19,646 34,124 
SU Sa 10,808 8,736 12,686 
Oe eer i 261 7,871 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,392 2,832 4,580 
Indianapolis ............ 6,316 3,790 6,858 
NE ear ,350 1,675 1,809 
| Se rs 1,383 1,477 1,710 
BERWOENCE 2 nc cc cccccccs 3,452 3,173 2,993 
eS er 2,578 1,615 2,505 
Ree es 10,306 4, 9,100 

Hogs. 
Chicago ..... 258,900 199,000 169,300 
Kansas City 64,18 43, 62,882 
maha .... 67,737 ‘ 43,095 
St. Louis . 100,558 74,518 67,453 
St. Joseph R M B 57,825 
Sioux City .. .. 58.835 40,221 36,725 
Oklahoma City ........ 9,038 6,910 8,118 
Indianapolis ..........-. 105,995 67,034 81,147 
oe aa 401 15,101 19,992 
OS ee y 15,222 14,281 
ee ee 20,411 14,791 12,197 
DE. ices onesoaeeaeee 10,915 6,977 9,051 
OR, UL ws ance cncwscse ees 95, 84,955 79,158 

Sheep 
oO” Syn ere rei 54,54 39,310 55,361 
ON > a 19,112 13,137 16,259 
SE. ck ae- cee vabs econ 33,18: 24,523 15,666 
a ree rs 6,326 7,884 9,460 
Se En sé pedaweness 18,02 9,667 14,506 
eee J 3, 4,587 
Oklahoma City ......... 46 142 60 
See 1,031 1,425 1,426 
SE. acs caces eons 1,344 523 722 
a ae 41 957 454 
Milwaukee s oa ¢ pe ‘ 724 

iver eee awe Ve 

Bt Paul cee icwae heen e 6,490 2,426 13,172 


—@— 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock at 

leading Canadian centers for the week 

ending December 6, 1923, with compari- 





sons: 
STEERS. 
Week Same Week 
ended week. ended 
Dec. 6, 1922 Nov. 29. 
EP rr err rer ee $6.75 $8.00 $7.25 
Montreal (W) ...c.ccccce 6.00 6.00 5.50 
Montreal (BE) ........... 6.00 6.00 5.50 
TOMER acces cscseseces 5.50 6.00 5.85 
EE tax bra dea 56508 94.8 4.75 4.65 4.40 
ER 6.55545 vaceen ees 4.75 5.25 4.50 
. JALVES. 
NE inns ccnccassanenad $11.50 $13.00 $11.50 
Montreal (W) 11. 12.00 11.00 
Montreal 12.00 11.00 
Winnipeg 6.50 6.00 
Calgary 4.25 4.25 
Edmonton 8.00 4.60 
‘oronto $12.65 $9.05 
Montreal (W) 12.00 9.25 
Montreal (E 12.00 9.25 
Winnipeg 11.00 7.97 
Calgary .. 9.62 7.42 
Edmonton . 10.70 8.25 
Toronton X $12.75 $12.00 
Montreal (W) .......... 10.50 13.25 10.25 
Montreal (E) ........... 10.50 13.25 10.25 
SE scivctenebe sent 10.75 12.00 11.00 
DT <vdsespacnnekess 11.50 10.25 11.50 
PE. veccccsvcctens 11.25 10.00 11.25 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The situation 
turned quiet, following the big movement 
when 30,000 branded cows sold at 7%c 
and over 50,000 light cows at 10%c. One 
local small packer held his December 
hides and realized 10c for the natives and 
73%4c for the branded, involving about 5,000 
altogether. This leaves only one seller 
with Decembers unsold here, about 2,000. 
Two Los Angeles packers sold about 7,500 
November steers at 8%4c and cows at 6%c. 
Canadian packer branded cows sold at 
7¥%4c, both east and west. Native steers 
are quiet and quoted 13%c paid; Texas 
and butts made 11%c; some now held for 
12c; Colorados 10%c paid and llc talked; 
branded cows 7%c paid and 8c now asked; 
heavy cows 12c; lights 10%c paid and re- 
ported available on further parcels. Na- 
tive bulls 9c paid and branded bulls at 
7@7'’c paid as to points and dates. Cour- 
land calf sold $1.50 spot. Car New York 
city calf sold $1.55@1.90@2.55. Good ex- 
port demand for heavy wet salted hides. 
Frigorifico steers are quoted nominally at 
14%4c; some sellers expect to get 143%c 
for the Argentine descriptions. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Sentiment in 
country hides amongst the dealers is quite 
bullish. Asking prices are high for the 
most part which retards movement to a 
great extent. Tanners profess a willing- 
ness to operate on a basis of 7%c for buffs 
and 9c for extremes but can locate noth- 
ing in seasonable quality at those levels. 
Sellers talk 8c for buffs here and in the 
outside markets and there are some sellers 
in this market who ask 8%c. Similarly 
light hides are quoted at 9'14@10c with the 
outside not yet paid here. All weight 
hides in the originating sections are quiet 
due to scarcity and ranged at 74@8c de- 
livered with the inside the bid of most 
buyers. There is still a light export in- 
terest for the medium and heavy weight 
hides at low levels, but as nothing can be 
secured at the views of these buyers this 
angle to the market is not considered 
much of a factor at the moment. Heavy 
steers are quoted at 9@10c with the inside 
about that average lots are considered 
worth. Heavy cows and buffs are quoted 
at 71%4@8'%c with the 8c level considered 
about the market. Extremes afe quoted 
at 9@10c with late business as to lots and 
sections at 9@9%c. Branded country 
hides are quoted at 6@6%c flat and coun- 
try packer branded stock at 7%c paid; 
steers alone quoted up to 10c; bulls 6@6%c 
nominal and last paid; country packer 
bulls 714@8c; glue hides 4@4M%c. 


CALFSKINS.—Quietness rules in local 
city skins which last sold at 16%c. Some 
sellers sold slightly in advance of collec- 
tion and others have small stocks in salt 
unsold so that on the average the market 
is booked up closely. There is a report 
around that some quiet business went over 
in city skins at a slight advance but this 
is not generally credited. Packers con- 
tinue to ask 18c for November skins and 
are considered ready to accept the former 
bids of 17!%4c which are not forthcoming 
at this time. December skins are not 
quoted as yet. Outside first salted city 
calfskins are listed at 16@16%c and re- 
salted varieties down to 15c. Mixed city 
and country skins quoted 14@14%c and 
straight countries down to llc for ordi- 
nary quality. Deacons sold up to $1.20 
for good mixed lots. Slunks sold at $1.45 
by three packers for December regulars, 
involving about 12,000 skins. Kipskins are 
quiet and featureless. Packers of Decem- 
ber kill not quoted. Novembers last sold 
at 15@15%c for northerns and 14c for 
southerns. Cities are still available at 
14%4c; outside parcels are ranged at 10c 
for southern countries to 13%c for good 
mixed lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS.—Dry 


hides are quiet and unchanged at 14@16c 
nominal for all weight westerns. Horse 
hides are slow but firm at $3.75@4.25 for 
good mixed and up to $4.75 for best ren- 
derers though held up to $5.00 occasion- 
ally. Stocks are scarce and all offerings 
are readily moved. Packer pelts display 
no new features. Stocks are small and 
readily moved at $2.30@2.60 for late salt- 
ing. Dry western material is ranged at 
25@30c; outside for full wooled skins. 
Pickled skins are ranged firmly at $7.00@ 
8.50 dozen; hogskins quoted 15@25c; 
strips 5c. i 
New York. 
_ PACKER HIDES—Business is rumored 
in city slaughter natives, cows and brands 
but details are still rather guarded. Close 
to 30,000 hides are involved and natives 
are reported advanced to 13%c basis. 
Butts lately advanced to 10%c and Colo- 
rados to 9%c. Further appreciations were 
talked on account of the strength in fri- 
gorifico branded stock. Cows last sold at 
9¥2c. Bulls recently brought 8%4c. 
SMALL PACKER HIDES—Canadian 
packer branded cows sold at 7%4c for both 
eastern ‘and western province killing 
points. Recent business in similar steers 
was effected at 10-10%c. Eastern small 
packer all weight native hides are listed 
at 9-9¥%4c; some mid western December 
all weight natives reported sold as high as 
10c; steers in all weights have sold as low 
as 10c but are talked stronger now. 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner, from 
J. F. Nicolas.) 


Chicago, Dec. 15, 1923—Quotations on 
hides at Chicago for the week ending Dec. 
15, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


Dec. 15, ’23. Dee. 8, ’°23. wi 
Spready Pre. i] ec. 8, '23. week, 1922. 
steers ....... 1 @lic 144 15 
H os vy native 5 — a 
ee, ee @13%c 18%@l4c 
H he vy Texas — ae sles 
nt 11} 
aout. tae @11%e @llic 18 @19c 
Ad anded 
ner @l1l%e 11 181 
Meavy Colorado bs 7 peice 
is) 101 1 
— Texas = - aaa 
steers ...... @ T%c 7%c 14c 
Branded cows.. @ T%e g rae 14¢c 
Heavy native 
Ee @12¢ 12c 17 1 
Light native . “ — 
ee 10%c @10c 16@13%e 
Native bulls... 9 g 9%4c 9 @9IKe 14 Otate 
Branded bulls.. @ Tec @ T%c 12 @12%c 
= wwasee @18c @19c 


@18c 
nidaee e-aieig.c8 15 @15%ce 15 @15%ec @18c 
Slunks, regular.$1.40@1.45 $1.40 iae $1.05@1.10 
Slunks, hairless.35 @70c 35 70¢ 40 850 
Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers 1c 
per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


(Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
e 


Dee, 15, '23. Dec. 8,23. week, 1922. 
Natives all 
weights ..... 9 10c 9 10c 15c 
Bulls, native... 8c 8c 18c 
Branded hides.. 7 i%ce 7 T%e 13¢ 
Calfskins ..... 16 lic 16% @1lic 18¢ 
) SSR 14 @l5c 14 @lic 17 @1T%e 
Light calf ....$1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.30 1.30 
Slunks, regular.$1.15@1.25 $1.15@1.25 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, hairless.30 @60c 35 70c 35 @0c 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Comqeies 
f 1922. 


Dec. 15, '23. Dec. 8, '23. week, 
Heavy steers.... 8 g 9c 8 9c 14¢ 
Heavy cows.... 7 8c 7 12%@130 
WE vcaess'esas 74@ 8c 7%@ 8&e % 
Extremes ...... 9 @10c 9 @10c 134%@14c 
Se 64%4@ Tc 6%4@ Tc 914 @10c 
Branded ........ 6 @ 6%c 6 @ b6%c 9%@10c 
Calfskins ....... 14 15e 14 @l5c 13° @l4c 
A Vii aves 2 18c 12 gis @138c 
eo = Saar $1.20@1.25 $1. 1.25 $1.10@1.20 
Deacons ......... $1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 90@1.00 
Slunks, regular..$0.75@1.00 $0.75@1.00 $0.50@0.60 
Slunks, hairless.25 @3 25 
Horsehides ....$3.50@4.50 $3.00@4.00 $4.50@5.00 
Hogskins ...... 25 @30c 25 30c 15 @20c 


SHEEPSKINS. 
(Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Dec. 15, ’23. Dec. 8, ’23. week, 1922. 
Large packers. ..$2.40@2.50 $2.40@2.50 $2.75@2.90 
Small packers. ..$2.15@2.25 $2.15@2.25 $2.50@2.60 
Packers, shear- 
Sea $1. 20g2 3 1.20@1.25 ey eh 
Country pelts...$1.25@1.75 $1.25@1.75 $1.50@2.50 
Dry pelts ..... 27 @30c 27 @30c 26 @20c 
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Heavy average lots quoted 12-12%c. 
Bulls were recently moved at 8c and are 
valued at 8%4c now. 

COUNTRY HIDES—A car of Cana- 
dian 50 lbs. up current receipt hides sold 
at 7%4c. Couple cars of western extremes 
sold at 9c for ordinary quality. Better 
stuff sold at 9%c and efforts are now 
being made to secure 10c. Car Canadian 
country bulls sold at 6%c flat basis. 
Southern light hides are quoted at 8-8%c 
flat basis for ordinary stock, containing a 
sprinkling of ticks. Northerly lots are top 
at 9c, it is said. Buffs are usually quoted 
at a cent discount from the light hide 
price all through the list. 

CALFSKINS—There is a report current 
that a car of New York city calfskins was 
sold, but details as to prices realized on 
the three weights involved cannot be 
learned. Small lots of lights along are 
selling at $1.60. Recent sales of heavy 
skins were effected as low as $2.55 and late 
reports are to the effect that subsequent 
business went over at $2.65. Middle 
weights are quoted $1.90 nominal and 
lights at $1.50 for carlots. A car of out- 
side city skins sold at $1.20 for 4-5’s and 
regular three weights at $1.40-1.55-2.15; 
also that under four pound skins sold at 
$1.00-1.05 range. Foreign skins are firm. 
Kips $2.90-3.00, heavies $3.90-4.00. 

———-4$-—_ 
STOCKS OF HIDES AND SKINS. 

The total number of cattle hides held 
in stock on October 31, 1923, by packers 
and butchers, tanners, dealers, and im- 
porters (or in transit to them), according 
to the U. S$. Department ot Commerce 
amounted to 5,277,865, as compared with 
5,486,802 on September 30, 1923, and with 
5,838,412 on October 31, 1922. 

The. stocks of calf and kip skins 
amounted to 3,118,845 on October 31, 1923, 
as compared with 3,429,172 on September 
30, 1923, and 4,552,009 on October 31 of 
last year. Goat and kid skins numbered 
10,889,491 on October 31, 1923; 10,999,361 
on September 30, 1923; and 8,680,967 on 
October 31, 1922. 

The stocks of sheep and lamb skins on 
October 31, 1923, amounted to 8,898,601; 
on September 30, 1923, to 9,202,831, and 
on October 31 of last year, to 9,561,364. 

Stocks of principal kinds of raw hides 
and skins at the end of October and Sep- 
tember, 1923, and October, 1922. 

Stocks on Hand and in Transit. 


Kind. Oct., '23. Sept., '23. Oct., '22. 
ae. total....hides 5,277,865 5,486,802 5,838,412 
i 


mestic— 
packer ..... hides “3,150,794 3,180,479 3,110,426 
Domestic—other 
than packer.hides 1,257,077 1,171,444 1,322,890 
Foreign (not in- 
cluding foreign- 
tanned ..... hides 869,994 1,134,879 1,405,087 
Cattle and kip, 
foreign- 
tanned hides&skins 22,756 23,340 45,910 
Calf and kip....skins 3,118,845 3,429,172 4,552,009 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
BOD Scccwece hides 95,779 99,715 105,138 
Fronts, whole fronts 85,388 97,284 80,867 
Butts ..whole butts 153,742 185,668 434,128 
Shanks ..... shanks 21,862 23,062 132,699 
Goat and kid....skins 10,889,491 10,999,361 8,680,967 
Cabretta ....... skins 683,21 914,186 855 
Sheep & lamb...skins 8,898,601 9,202,831 9,561,364 
Skivers and 
fleshers ....dozens 137,504 132,163 165,263 
Pig and hog... .skins 57,860 65,010 81,566 
Pig and hog 
( ieereeery pounds 1,009,381 644,866 329,085 


Stocks of raw hides and skins on Octo- 
ber 31, 1923. 
ni 


k Total. 
oe oo kas cook ccdecacaaneta hides 5,277,865 
Domestic—packer ..........-s--45- hides 38,150,794 
Domestic—other than packer....... hides 1,257,077 
Foreign (not including foreign 
Se Sa  aae Ce CME e Une wae Sa hides 869,994 


SE mee hides & skins 22,756 
skins 8,118,845 





hides 95,779 

. whole fronts 85,388 

.. whole butts 153,742 

shank 21,862 

skins 10,889,491 

skin 683,213 

Sheep Gnd lamb... ......ccccsevccceses skins 8,898,601 
Skivers and fleshers................ dozens 137,504 
.. a BE Serer skins 57,860 
Pig and hog strips................. pounds 1,009,381 





eee arrermeay oer aaa 
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ICE 


Plans are being worked na for the erec- 
tion of the largest cold storage plant in 
North Central Washington at Wenatchee, 
Wash. It will be built by a subsidiary of 
the Associated Fruit Co. 

The new ice plant and building of the 
Thompson & Parrish Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. in Chehalis, Wash., is nearing com- 
pletion. It was built to replace the old 
one which burned recently. 

A new cold storage plant is 
erected in Trenton, Mo. 

The Imbler Cold Storage Plant, owned 
by Clay W_ Fox at Union, Ore., burned 
recently with a loss of $70,000. 

A $75,000 ice and cold storage plant is 
being erected in Hayward, Cal., by the 
National Ice and Cold Storage Co. 

The Amsterdam Hygeia Ice Company 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., has torn down three 
of its ice storage buildings and is building 
a new one on their site. The new build- 
ing is 104 feet square. 

The Edenton-Parker Company, whole- 


being 
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AND REFRIGERATION 


sale grocers in Memphis, Tenn., have re- 
cently opened a modern cold storage plant 
in connection with their business. 


The Electric Coal and Ice Company is 
erecting a new plant in Memphis, Tenn. 

A new ice company, known as the Pied- 
mont Ice Co., Inc., has been formed in 
Piedmont, Ala., with a capital stock of 
$15,000. It is planned to erect a new build 
ing at an early date. 

The Southern Ice & Utility Company 
has leased 400,000 cubic feet of space in 
the new Santa Fe terminal in Dallas, 
Texas, it was announced recently. They 
plan to open one of the largest ‘and best 
equipped cold storage plants in the South 
when the buildings are completed. 

The ice plant of the Eureka Ice Com- 
pany, Jackson street and Commerce ave- 
nue, Houston, Texas, was recently de- 
stroy ed by fire. Property valued at $150,- 
000 was burned. 

A new icing plant is being erected by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Huntingdon, 
Pa. This plant will cost around $900,000 





Cold Stora 
JOHN R. 


Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


All Kinds of age’! Construction 


e Insulation 
LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Freezer and Cooler 


207 E. 43rd St. 





spectatists 9 CORK INSULATION 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘ew vor« 


R m for the Meat and 
00 S Provision Trade 
Details and Specilti- 
cations on request 








NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have been adopted as 


standard by the 


largest packing houses in the world. Their 


dependability is taken for granted and economy is well known. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE SELECTED 


RIGHT — TO _ AVOID FUTUR 


E 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “SPRARITE”’. 
Be One of the Satisfied Users. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


3126 CARROLL AVE 
CHICAGO 





and will be capable of producing 225 tons 
of ice daily. A storage capacitv of 4,000 
tons will be provided. 


ee 


WHAT’S IN A CARCASS? 
(Continued from page 20.) 


But all the food we eat is not assim- 
ilated to rebuild the body or produce 
bodily growth. We need motive power 
to walk, or work, or move a finger, and 
we need heat to keep us warm. Both the 
heat and power to accomplish these ends 
are released from food by what is usually 
termed oxidation, a process of combus- 
tion comparable to heating our homes 
with coal or wood, and running an engine 
with steam produced by the heat of com- 
bustion, 

Where does this heat and motive power 
come from? All chemical changes are 
associated with the absorption or elimina- 
tion of energy in the form of heat and 
motion. When a plant is growing, it 
absorbs these from the sun, the source 
of much usable primary energy. I will 
not attempt to state the sun’s source of 
energy. Growing animals and human be- 
ings also absorb heat directly from the 
sun, but chiefly indirectly from the sun 
through their food, and it is stored up 
in the tissues and made available for re- 
lease through subsequent oxidation. 

Heat and motive power are measured 
scientifically by calories, and when we 
speak of the calorific value of food we 
mean the amount of energy contained in 
a given unit of it. 

The foregoing, in a very general way, 
explains why it is necessary for us to eat 
to live and its introduction here is to 
bring to your minds the thought that the 
main purpose of eating should predomi- 
nate the mere pleasure of it. We should 
eat to live rather than live to eat. 


The Body Builder in Meat. 


Protein forms over 18 per cent, by 
weight, of the average man and it com- 
prises a somewhat similar portion of lean 
meat. Protein compounds are the prin- 
cipal tissue builders of the body. They 
repair the nitrogenous material such as 
the muscle and tendons and supply the 
albumin of the blood and other fluids. 
The albumins of meat are transferred into 
the albumins and other nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Muscle, tendon and cartilage, 
bone, skin, corpuscles of the blood, and 
milk are made up largely of albumins of 
food. 

Fats also furnish heat and motive 
power in a generous measure, and the 
same is true of proteins taken in excess 
of requirements for bodily growth and 
repair. The human body is made up of 
about 15 per cent of fat by weight, on 
the average, and we find fats in even more 
liberal quantities in meat producing ani- 
mals, ranging from as low as 6 per cent 
deposited in the tissues of so called lean 
meat to as high as 86 per cent in certain 
fat pork cuts. 

Fat is the most concentrated heat and 





‘erating equipment. 
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FACTURERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING BQUIPMENT—DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS 
sa WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUSULAR BOILERS— OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT. 


TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 


Absorption— Compression 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 





BRANCH OfVICES 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


29th Street and Gray's Fe 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Road 





Atlanta—M. & M. Taeienee =. _ s 
Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Hauling Stor- 
efi. Co., Frank R. Small, 619 Equitable 


Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 
a Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 


ouse 
Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 
Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 
El Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bidg. 
Jacksonville—Service Warehouse Co. 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which may be obtained from the following: 


Los Angeles—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 
Moxie, D, F.—F. Bezaury, Jr., 7 a de Colima 


New York—Roessler 
Co., 709 6th Ave. 

Ne maha, aa? s & Supply. Co. 

New eans—O. & Co., Inc, 688 
Gooan 


& Hasslacher Chemical 


Restn—Southante, FoomenGins. 4 rte Co. 
Pittsburgh—Pennsy' er ste Co. ; 
Pennslyvania ao Supply Co:, “158 ioth Bt. 


Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. 
Richmond—Bowman Transfer & 
ee Warehouse & 
ing Co., 1 Mt. Hope 8t, 
Savouseh— savaneed Bg 
ncisco—Mailli 
Seattle—Mailliard & ms: hmiedell. 
Tampa—Charles Hovey, Room 


Toledo—Moreton Truck Co.; G. H. Weddle & 
Co., 1932 Canton 
Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 
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motive power agent in meats, and can be 
stored up in the body against future needs, 
as when sickness prevents our taking our 
usual nourishment or when we are 
obliged for other reasons to go without 
food. 

‘Minerals are needed to build bone and 
teeth and other parts, and some of these 
minerals are available in meat. They are 
essential to life and form five to six per 
cent of the human body by weight. They 
are taken into the body as food and when 
the food is oxidized the minerals remain 
in the body and are absorbed in such 
quantities as the body needs. While they 
furnish no heat or motive power they are 
an essential part of our food. 

Carbohydrates compose less than one 
per cent of the human body and are pres- 
ent in very small quantities in meat. They 
form heat and motive power as do fats 
and may be converted into fat. Inciden- 
tally, they also are valuable as roughage 
when taken in the form of cellulose in 
vegetables, fruits, grain, etc. The body 
can convert foods to its needs when nec- 
essary, and, this being so, a more equal 
supply of essential elements is available 
to body building than might otherwise be 
the case. 

The principal elements in all food are 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, and they 
are present in carbohydrate foods as weil 
as in others. Grass is chiefly a carbohy- 
drate food and yet we know animals grow 
fat on it proving the ability of the animal 
system to convert food into a different 
chemical substance. 

The foregoing explains why a reason- 
ably balanced condition is maintained in 
the body. First the system can and does 
within limits, convert food into substances 
to suit its needs. Second, we naturally 

prefer what is necessary for good results; 
cas third, we become hungry or thirsty 
asa reminder that we should furnish more 
fuel, and this demand continues with in- 
creased force until the needs are met. It 
is well that this is so, else it is highly 
probable no human arrangements, unas- 
sisted by nature, would secure as satisfac- 
tory results as are obtained through na- 
ture’s way. 

That much heat and motive power is 
necessary in the human body may be real- 
ized when cognizance is taken of the fact 
that a single pound of meat may contain 
many hundred calories, and each calorie 
contains enough energy to lift one ton 1.54 
feet or raise the temperature of one pint 
of water four degrees. 

We will now note the calorific value of 
some cuts of meat, and note their relation 
to others. These, as well as other calorific 
determinations are based on Atwaters 
Farmer Bulletin 142, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, reprinted January, 1921. 

Heat and Power in Meats. 

One pound of chuck contains 910 cal- 

ories, enough energy to lift over 1,400 











themselves, 
dividends for their owners. 


before shipment. They are self-contained, 


operator. 


YORK bal bead = - 











— The Key that’ 
Unlocks the Door 
to INCREASED PROFITS 


HOUSANDS of York Machines have paid for 
and are now earning substantial 
These machines are 
designed for service, built of the best materials for 
the purpose, thoroughly tested and rigidly inspected 
require 

very little attention and do not require a skilled 
There is probably no other equipment 
you can buy that will be a greater help in increas- 
ing your profits than a York Refrigerating Machine. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 
PENNA. 
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tons one foot, or raise 16 quarts .of water 
from zero to boiling point. Porterhouse 
steak contains 1,100 calories per Ib. or 
about 20 per cent more. Rump contains 
1,090 or practically the same as porter- 
house. 

A more interesting comparison, perhaps, 
is the relation on a calorific basis of the 
forequarter of beef to the hindquarter. 
The forequarter contains 995 calories to 
the pound, while the hindquarter contains 
1,045 or only about five per cent more. 
It will be seen here that the energy value 
per pound of the forequarter and hind- 
quarter are quite similar though the mar- 
ket value is not as similar, as will be 
pointed out later. The waste or refuse of 
the forequarter is somewhat greater than 
that of the hind, that of the hind being 
15.7 per cent of the quarter while that of 
the fore is 18.7 per cent of its weight. 

It may be well to state here that all 
figures are necessarily arbitrary, as the 
same actual results may not be found on 
two tests, but these should serve the 
present purpose of illustration. If a car- 
cass of beef sold for 20c per pound, whole- 
sale, the difference in value between fore 
and hind according to waste would be 
only about one cent per Ib. and the 
calorific value would be less, while on re- 
cent markets the difference has often been 
more than eight cents. 

Then we must seek a reason beyond its 
calorific or solid meat relation. It may 


be proper to mention here that calorific 
value in meat increases with diminution 
of moisture; but as the water content of 
fores and hinds is about equal, that fact 
does not affect their relative value. Di- 
gestibility of food is very important but 
the sections under question are both high- 
ly digestible, more than 95 per cent being 
available to body needs, 
Vitamines in Meat. 

The much-discussed health preserving 
vitamines are present in lean meats and 
animal fats, possibly excepting hog fat, 
as well as in visceral organs, in undeter- 
mined quantities according to modern 
authorities, and it has not been indicated 
that the location of a cut in a carcass has 
any bearing on their presence. The rea- 
son then appears to be one of convenience 
or preference as to flavor and tenderness. 

Flavor is influenced in many ways, be- 
sides intrinsically as regards meat. Dif- 
ferent methods of cooking, gravies, sauces, 
ete., all influence the flavor or palatability 
of meat when eaten. It is difficult for 
us to decide what the personal preferences 
of individuals as to cuts of meat are, for 
all cuts are eventually eaten, and appar- 
ently with somewhat similar relish. 

Tenderness is desired by nearly all of 
us and the success of the legendary 
butcher who advocated buying tough meat 
because “There is more chew in it” is 
doubtful. But tenderness is due as much 
to the age, feeding and breed of the animal 
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as to different cuts. And so it would 
seem, if tenderness alone was desired, 
forequarter cuts would be sought in shops 
handling choice meat. And yet we know 
that many shops buying the choicest meats 
available find it difficult and often impos- 
sible to sell forequarter cuts, except ribs 
for oven roasting. 

Then, convenience remains as one ap- 
parent reason for this preference. Steaks, 
popularly known as porterhouse, sirloin 
and delmonico, are found only in the 
hindquarter, and as the proportion of 
these steaks to the weight of the hind- 
quarter is much greater than they are to 
the weight of the carcass, many butchers 
buy these wholesale hindquarter cuts, and 
often only what is known as prime beef, 
or shortloins and ribs. 

Pan broiling or direct fire broiling is a 
quicker way to prepare meat than roast- 
ing or boiling, and time seems to be a 
factor of considerable importance when 
preparing meat. The demand for these 
so-called choice cuts, as well as a similar 
demand for certain forequarter cuts for 
roasting has caused these preferred cuts 


to sell both wholesale and retail at prices 
well in advance of carcass values and far 
in excess of their intrinsic value from the 
point of body building, heat and motive 
power, digestibility, desirable flavor, or 
tenderness. 


Why Certain Cuts Are Preferred. 


Recognizing these conditions, I will now 
attempt to illustrate how preference for 
certain cuts and their consequent demand 
enhances their market value and affects 
other cuts of the carcass; and in doing 
this I will introduce some figures that will 
explain the increase in price from the pens 
where the animals are sold to the scales 
of the retailer. 

In presenting this data, I wish again 
to remind you that the figures are not 
suitable to apply in all instances, as they 
are influenced by a changing market, that 
may change the value of one part more 
or less than another and so alter the final 
finding. Also the relation of live weight 
to dressed meats is not the same on all 
grades of meat. 

Results are different according to breed, 
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age, kind and extent of feeding and other 
factors. These results are clearly indi- 
cated in dressing yield, that is the per 
cent of dressed carcass to live animal 
weight. The parts of an animal termed 
offal and including such parts as the heart, 
liver, brain, sweetbreads, tails, etc., when 
sold usually return a price per pound be- 
low that of the dressed carcass, and the 
loss sustained must be made up by adding 
it to the carcass. 

Hides may or may not sell for more 
than carcass price, depending on their 
quality and market value. Loss of weight, 
through moisture evaporation, stomach 
and intestine contents, which cannot be 
used other than as fertilizer, and blood, 
as well as the head, show the greatest 
loss and the carcass value is stepped up 
accordingly. 

These losses, however, are relatively 
greater in a high-priced steer than in a 
lower-priced one, as the market value on 
these parts, except hides, does not as 
materially change as does carcass meat; 
and so their average value is nearer the 
value of the lower-costing carcass than on 
higher-costing carcasses. 

For the present discussion, I will use 
actual figures obtained from a cost sheet. 
Their authenticity is beyond question. 


Test on Beef Carcasses. 


The steers were of a quality graded 
good by a representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
priced alive as such on the daily market 
report, close to the top quality within the 
limits of the grade, and similarly graded 
in the meat. This grade and particular 
lot will serve as well as any other for 
the present purpose. 

These steers cost alive $11.19 per hun- 
dred. The freight to point of slaughter 
was 35c per cwt., making a cost of $11.54 
from cars. To this was added 59c per 
cwt., based on live weight, to cover han- 
dling and killing charges. This charge is 
a flexible one based on the previous 
month’s record. This charge added, the 
cost was $12.13, termed “live cost to cooler 
door.” 

The killing shrink, including offal, was 
40.94 per cent, giving 59.06 per cent yield. 

This shows a carcass cost of $20.54 per 
cwt. Credit of $2.10 per cwt. on dressed 
weight for offal and hides reduces this 
cost to $18.44. 

The ‘offal and hide credit was carefully 
checked, and a record taken and found to 
be in line with present market values, and 
corresponding to the average return on 
1,064 steers killed the previous week, a 
record of which was also taken. and 
checked. 

The saleable parts other than carcass 
were: Lungs, livers, melts, tails, tongues, 
hearts, tenders, brains, plain tripe, honey- 
comb tripe, head and cheek meat, sweet 
breads, raw bellies and glands. 

To the cost of $18.44 was added $1.00 
per cwt. for overhead expenses, including 
delivery, selling, bookkeeping, refrigera- 
tion, interest on investment, administra- 
tive expense, etc., and based on average 
for previous month, being flexible to con- 
form to changes. This made the final 
cost $19.44 per cwt. 


Sale Yields on the Beef. 


The market was moderately weak, and 
this beef was offered to the trade at $22.50 
for hinds and ribs, and $16.00 for kosher 
chucks and plates (the market that day), 
which would close the lot if sold on that 
basis at about $19.75 per cwt., showing 
about 4% of a cent a lb. or actually 3lc 
per cwt., net profit. 

Records of previous lots closed out were 
examined, and some showed a greater 
profit, one lot closing $1.02 per cwt., above 
cost, and another exceptionally low week- 
ly record showed $1.88 per cwt. below 
cost. 

I will now endeavor to show the further 
step-ups on the better cuts to the retailer, 
using a lot of dressed steers costing $19.75. 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


“BOSS” IN THE ANTIPODES. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany has appointed F. J. Walker, Ltd., of 
Sydney, Australia, as representatives for 
Australia and New Zealand on “Boss” 
equipment and the Myrick D. Harding 
continuous system of dry rendering. 

Messrs. F. J. Walker, Ltd. sent their 
repreesntatives—C. H. Walker and John 
Miller—to the United States to investi- 
gate the complete “Boss” line, especially 
the Myrick D. Harding continuous system 
of dry rendering. After learning the re- 
sults obtained and the economy effected 
in the operating of this system, a com- 
plete plant was purchased and will be de- 
livered at the earliest possible moment. 

Meat works, renderers and bacon fac- 
tories in Australia and New Zealand may 
get in touch with F. J. Walker, Ltd., who 
are thoroughly conversant with all "oper- 
ations. Mr. Miller is a practical packing- 
houes operating engineer having spent 
several days’ time in actual handling and 
operating one of the Harding dry render- 
ing plants here in the United States. 

rr 


AN EQUIPMENT CALENDAR. 


Following their established practice of 
several years, Link-Belt Company of Chi- 
cago has again issued a calendar for the 
ensuing year. In general style the 1924 
calendar adheres closely to those issued 
in the past. Sixteen by twenty-four inches 
in size, each of the twelve sheets contains 


not only a large monthly calendar, plainly 
and legibly printed, but also, in smaller 
size, the months preceding and following. 

The illustrations, however, show a 
marked improvement over the calendars 
of previous years. They are from the 
justly celebrated Chicago artist, Jeffery 
Grant, and while they accurately portray 
the construction features of the various 
types of Link-Belt equipment shown, they 
have an artistic touch unusual to mechan- 


ical subjects. 
a ee 
LUSE FORMS OWN COMPANY. 


D. C. Luse, formerly with the Johns- 
Manville Company, in charge of their sales 
to packing houses, cold storage and ice 
plants, has recently severed his connection 
and established his own company under 
the name of Luse-Stevenson Company, 
317. North Wells street, Chicago. His 


company will continue to follow the same 
interests for business in their line, which 
includes insulations of all kinds for pipe 
and boilers, also cork board for cold stor- 
age insulation. In addition to this Mr. 
Luse will handle roofings and waterproof- 
ings, both on the f. 0. b. basis and erected 
and installed. 
a <a 


YORK MACHINERY DESCRIBED. 


The latest improvements in self-con- 
tained refrigerating machines are de- 
scribed in a new bulletin recently issued 
by the York Manufacturing Company, 
York, Pa. This type of machine is espe- 
cially adapted to supplying refrigeration 
for small plants and retailers. 

This machine comes in one- and two- 


ton sizes, and both are fully described in 
the attractive bulletin. Every part of the 
unit is thoroughly discussed, from the am- 
monia compressor to the many safety de- 
vices with which all York machines are 
provided, 


DINNER TO H. C. WOODRUFF. : 


On the occasion of his departure for a 
winter’s vacation in Florida—the first he 
had taken in his 32 years’ connection with 
the industry—vice president H. C. Wood- 


ruff of The Brecht Company was given 


a dinner by the staff of the New York 
office and territory, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on the evening of 
December 8. It was a memorable occa- 
sion, and an evidence of the esteem and 
affection which is felt by every man who 
has ever worked under Harry Woodruff. 

Beginning more than 30 years ago as 
a clerk in the St. Louis office, Mr. Wood- 
ruff graduated as a road salesman, and 
his success was such that he was sent East 
to organize that territory. He established 
the New York headquarters of The Brecht 
Company, and has become a leading*figure 
in the packers’ and butchers’ supply busi- 
ness, both nationally and internationally. 
Under his direction the New York head- 
quarters attained world-wide prominence 
in many lines. 
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H. C. WOODRUFF. 


Some of the men who worked with and 
for Harry Woodruff for many years took 
the lead in organizing this testimonial. 
A. J. Hausle was toastmaster, and with 
him Hugo Boehm and J. V. Lake were 
the committee in charge of the affair. The 
only employees not present were those 
engaged in erection work on refrigerating 
equipment who were too far from New 
York to get to the dinner. 

The officers of the company were repre- 
sented by George T. Mannion of St. Louis, 
head of the casings department, who con- 
veyed the messages of Messrs. G. V., F. 


V. and C. V. Brecht and the entire head- 
quarters staff. Paul I. Aldrich, editor of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, who 
came on from Chicago for the occasion, 
spoke in behalf of Mr. Woodruff’s army 
of friends in the trade. Every employee 
present was called upon by toastmaster 
Hausle, and the tributes paid to their 
leader and beloved “boss” took several 
hours to tell. Mrs. Woodruff was a guest 


of honor and the speakers included her 
in their remarks, as the “boss’s boss” and 
the friend of everyone. 

In behalf of the staff Mr. Boehm pre- 
sented Mr. Woodruff with a golf bag de 
luxe with all the latest attachments. A 
gentleman’s pigskin toilet case was pre- 
sented by Mr. C. F. Dietz, office mana- 
ger, also in behalf of the employees. To 
Mrs. Woodruff was presented a handsome 
suitcase fitted with toilet set, the presenta- 
tion being made by Mr. Lake. What af- 
fected Mr. Woodruff most was an illumi- 
nated parchment bearing testimonial reso- 
lutions and signed by each of the 60 
employees of the New York office. This 
was presented by toastmaster Hausle. 

The dinner was elaborate, and there was 
music by a special orchestra and enter- 
tainment from the Keith circuit. Those 
at the dinner, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodruff and the speakers, were J. V. 
Lake, L. R. Hausman, G, A. Engles, G. 
Cunningham, C.N. Schrag, Frank Cramer, 
B. M. Stoddard, Geo. McIntyre, C. F. 
Dietz, A. J. Hausle, L. E. Davies, D. F. 
Baker, P: F. Zeidler, T. Decker, A. 
Maclachlan, Wee Kyle, R. A. Falconer, 
H.. Boehm, C. J. Leave, L. M. Lane, I ‘ 
Quigley, S. Cramer, W. C. Krag, A ‘ 
Fatscher and C. W. Fricke. 


or 


OCT. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic reports of canned meats, from 
the United States, by countries, according 
to the Department of Commerce, for the 
month of October were as follows: 











Other 
canned 
Beef Pork Sausage meats 
Countries i Ibs. I 
Belgium 11,000 7.704 
NPE A 6:6. 0cd ees SME sadeeas .idaaees 174 
+ oa eeaiewe 72 
PM eC vaceadheds¢selaesnas- ecedwe >. beacon 1,200 
TN nes cans Geatan secaue -soeeea 3,550 
ME Sscupccccces GRE GARD caccee , 349 
ES ce skadewar lil wahs. <gbiien, s aaeeed 41,570 
Canada—Maritime 
Provinces . :. ae 50 310 
Quebec and ‘Ontario po em 377 1,911 
Prairie Provinces. . | | BRP 133 40 
Brit. Col. & Yukon ee stcoks 797 1,196 
British Honduras ... 1,664 14 2,376 1,081 
DM Tc ene deen Uesiae’ <ceces 820 6,109 
Guatemala 504 
Honduras ... 3,621 
Nicaragua .. 2,180 
Panama .... 3,894 
Salvador 730 
Es denecdnee can 26,417 
Newfoundland & a 
rador ... 4,990 
Bermuda 3,646 
— 106 
GEE oso cccadieanae 2,154 
pa Crit. West Ind. 3,776 
VONee Oks 5h Vinee 44,020 
Senmidans Republic. a hua dar 3,591 1,419 
Dutch West Indies.. 1,496 98 674 828 
— PUD BD ckddce s'ccgee 56 
wile Gatintiad «hs OO. Wovens 781 457 
Vv aa EE We Gis hacs a) .ccwene 375 754 
BE ieee ee CR elect “Vet eee 19,183 
esta 4utds ext deedeeeaenee OCC 80 
(aR rere Aare pw 81 
oo Me wckeas 1,340 557 
ee Wee -siacds. -seegne vides 
British Guiana ..... ...... 1,113 560 256 
Dutch Guiana ...... ere ee <4 whe 
French Guiana ..... ees me "ik éene 
Paraguay Gudndawkees SOP re dumkell Skah dei chs 
| rT eee 100 52 
Venezuela .......... 1.1%9 =1,400 1,876 8,560 
British India ....... Ge “sw kesds 1,030 1,541 
Straits Settlements. . | REP 497 2,337 
— waa waws ees |. Serr 903 2,959 
SededeVeccess Gee “aaccas 177 290 
Java ‘end DR ccs chiade  ecaeea tli... Daee Wackas 
Other Dutch East Ind ME waseae. “Seaman 186 
Hongkong .......... Eas ears 585 1,199 
INS asiarg aiact’s 8 48 <0 RST cacene 2,704 1,357 
Kwangtung, leased 
RR eer Tae ee ee GR usinas 
Palestine & Syria... Cen Ac atm 88 
Philippine Islands .. 9,178 ...... 11,621 2,701 
Russia in Asia...... We Yanéaws 35 3,700 
Gas Kan A Gece cues ee Atwcke 
BE bck cen cegncmans ‘ 49 2,567 
British Oceania .... 300 530 
French Oceania 27 840 
CE IED nncma aesqes scacan > .096eus 66 
Bivitioh Wreet Africa. ...... 0 .ccce. 13 300 
British South Africa 2,003 ...... 3,775 4, 257 
qunery RR ac dia Kevin chadte,  “edtees 360 
pT Oar See ‘anecee ~ eneaen 126 
DT Ma kveienhs Ghd Senne’ ivadae = eee Ay 
Portugese Fast Africa BB Wwaskas | ckedas. seeee< 
Spanigh Affica ..... 2.0... 4,950 eer ry 


-da.aae 153,561 182,352 527,486 
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Val 276 $35,673 $49,777 $178,050 
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Chicago Section 


L. J. Roversi, of Tupman-Thurlow & 
Co., New York City, was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


Jay E. Decker, head of the Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
was in Chicago this week. 


E. S. Urwitz, of the Dryfus Packing & 
Provision Company, Lafayette, Ind., spent 
a few days in Chicago this week. 


J. T. McMillan, president of the J. T. 
McMillan Company, St. Paul, Minn., spent 
a few days in the city recently. 


M. Mannheimer, president of the Evans- 
ville Packing Company, Evansville, Ind., 
made another of his frequent trips to the 
city this week. 


J. C. Dold, president of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was ex- 
pected to return to Chicago again this 
week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 46,502 cattle, 11,859 calves, 163,380 
hogs and 57,546 sheep. 


“Jim” Raulerson, popular and_ well- 
known manager of Armour & Co.’s Phila- 
delphia branch, visited his many friends in 
Chicago during the week. 


E. W. Hunnell, manager of the by-prod- 
ucts department of the Pittsburgh Pro- 
vision & Packing Company, was in Chi- 
cago from Pittsburgh during the week. 


John Bachman, foreman of the sausage 
department, Chas. Wolff Packing Co., 
Topeka, Kas., was in Chicago this week 
on a sad errand, to attend the funeral of 
his mother. 


Chicago friends of C. H. Ogden, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be sorry to learn of 
his serious illness. 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
December 8, for shipment sold out, 
ranged from 7.00 to 21.00 cents per 
pound, averaged 12.48 cents per pound. 





Meat Trade Movies—No. 47. 
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NOTHING GETS BY OTTO. 


It takes ability and experience to wield a 
cleaver or knife with one hand, a pencil with 
the other, and keep one ear on the phone and 
both eyes on the market. 3ut that’s Otto 
Blaurock, manager of the Western Packing & 
Provision Co., the Chicago plant of Allied 
Packers, Inc. He has even been known to 
book orders after bedtime. 








Hately Bros. Company are _ installing 
sufficient additional equipment in their 
lard refinery to increase their production 
50 per cent. This increased capacity was 
found necessary as the result of increased 
demand for the Hately product, both do- 
mestic and export. 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 

Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE |. 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 
OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 merauetts Detroit, Mich. cnernr's7es-s761 


M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Exe 

lence. Lower Construction,Cost. Higher 


Emclency. 
206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Archit 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plante Cole Storage, 
Manafacturing Plants, Power Inetall- 
—- Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


Engineers 
San Antonio, Texas 
Designs and Builds 


Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 








THE COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 1922. 

A volume of value to business generally 
has recently been issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, with the co-operation of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. It is intended to 
serve not only as a reference book for 
specific facts, but a book which can be 
read for general commercial information 
and a review of important economic de- 
velopments during the year. 

This volume is the first issue of the 
Yearbook and has been delayed in pub- 
lication. The second issue will appear 
early in the spring of 1924. The current 
volume is cloth bound, contains more than 
seven hundred pages and a large number 
of charts and tables. It can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 60c. 

In commenting on the meat industry, 
the Yearbook states that in scope and 
rank it is rated as the most important sin- 
gle manufacturing industry in the United 
States, measured by gross value of prod- 
ucts. It points out that production in the 
meat packing industry is subject in much 
less degree than that of most industries 
to the will of the manufacturer, but de- 
pends upon the number of animals coming 
to market. 

A distinct tribute is paid to the packing 
industry in the statement: “Fortunately 
for the public, the task of slaughtering ani- 
mals and preparing them for food is not 
relatively very expensive.” Approximate- 
ly only 162/3 per cent is added to the 
total cost of live animals and other raw 
products for manufacture, and a large part 
of this cost is involved in the processing 
of by-products, which frequently require 
elaborate manufacture. 

Se eee 
“BOSS” MACHINE SALES. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., first vice-president 
of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany, had a very successful trip last week. 
He sold C. W. Miller Company, Newark, 
Ohio, a “Boss” Super U Hog Dehairer, 
with scalding tub, and the A. Haberman 
Provision Company, Cleveland, Ohio a 
complete “Boss” sausage outfit, consisting 
of a model 1924, 550 Ibs. capacity “Boss” 
Giant meat cutter and mixer, with meat 
turner and discharger; 1,500-lb. “Boss” 
meat mixer, and 400-lb. “Boss” air stuffer, 
trimming and stuffing tables, etc. 

ener een 
WANTED: PORK PACKING EXPERT 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results 
you get. 








PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 
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Boost Beef Rounds 


Large, _ attention-compelling window 
streamers, displayed in the windows of 
many hundred retail meat stores in Chi- 
cago, are calling the attention of house- 
wives to the fact that beef rounds are 
“special,” and that excellent pot roasts, 
steaks, and stews can be made from 
round cuts. In addition to the streamers, 
the dealers have been supplied with 
recipe slips which offer approved recipes 
for preparing attractive meat dishes from 
round cuts. The material was issued by 
the Meat Council of Chicago. ” 

Dealers all over the city are talking 
up this cut to their customers. The round 
campaign, which was started Monday, De- 
cember 3, will continue through a second 
week. By impressing upon his customers 
the fact that round cuts are delicious, 
easily prepared, and unusually economical, 
the dealer can not only increase his im- 
mediate sales, but also build up a per- 
manently increased trade for rounds. 

The best grades of beef rounds are now 
wholesaling on the Chicago market for 
less than at any time this year, accord- 
ing to a statement by John T. Russell, 
president of the Meat Council of Chicago. 
Prices have dropped more than 20 per 
cent since September 1, as shown by re- 
liable market figures. 

“Inasmuch as this portion of the beef 
animal is used widely for steaks, stews, 
and pot roasts,” said Mr. Russell, “it is 
to be expected that the housewife will be 
quick to take advantage of the present 
market situation. 

“It is often the case that the demand 
for hindquarter cuts, such as sirloin, ten- 
derloin, and porterhouse steaks, is so 
great that there is a wide price differ- 
ence between forequarters and_hind- 
quarters, but today rounds and some 
other cuts from the hindquarter are 
relatively low, and the spread between 
forequarters and hindquarters is less 
noticeable than it has been in the last 
few years.” 

Many consumers, according to Mr. Rus- 
sell, do recognize the fact that the round 
is a juicy, economical cut, consisting of 
two-thirds lean meat and only one-sixth 
bone, and are taking advantage of present 
values. 

The decrease in wholesale prices from 
September 1 for the various grades of 
rounds falls between 16 per cent and 25 
per cent, Mr. Russell added. 

There are many housewives who will 
look, on rounds with more favor if they 
are reminded that the round is two thirds 
lean meat, that it has an excellent flavor 
and that it can be prepared in a variety 
of ways. 

The retailers who attended the meat 
trade meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, De- 
cember 10, saw the approved method of 
cutting a beef round demonstrated, and 
received suggestions for cooking various 
dishes made from the round from a talk 
by Miss Gudrun Carlson, director of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. The dealer who 
can tell his customers how to prepare a 
round cut in an attractive manner will be 
able to sell his rounds more easily. 

Additional supplies of recipe slips and 
streamers will be supplied to dealers on 
request to D. W. Martin, secretary, Meat 
Council of Chicago, 509 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. = *Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from = eer eee 21: Ton 000 yt 
cia a See She theme 
New York, December 12, 1923—Whole- : 

sale prices on green and sweet pickled 4, Calves *t Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
—< cuts: Pork loins, 18@19c; 8-10 lbs., on lait aad a li ane 
17c; 10-12 lbs., 16%c; 12-14 lbs., 15%c; pea ye acres py I eg Be BW 

green clear bellies. 6-8 lbs., 13c; 8-10 lbs., bs Fao a en ee oe 
13c; 10-12 lbs., 12%4c; 12-14 lbs., 12c; green Number weight, —Prices—— 
rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 121%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 12c; a eS a a 


sweet pickeled rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 1134c; | Week ending Dec. 8....*308,800 *233 $7.40 $ 7.00 
12-14 Ibs., 11c; sweet pickled clear bellies, jgax °™" “P® s00-777: mTs0t 23304 BAO 
6-8 lbs., 1lc; 8-10 lbs., 11%c; 10-12 Ibs., 
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11%c; 12-14 Ibs., 11%c; sweet pickled om (sso 1S 80 
224 13.50 12.80 
hams, 8-10 Ibs., 17%4c; 10-12 Ibs., 17c; 12-14 , 222 17.90 17.56 
Ibs., 16%4c; dressed hogs, 1134c; city steam po MS a 
lard, 13%c; compound, 13%c. 191 6.80 6.40 
% 2 7.45 7.15 
2. 215 7.90 7.65 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. Average, 1913-1922... 237,300 217 $10.80 $10.80 
RECEIPTS. *Receipts and average weight for the week ending 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Dec. 8, 1923, unofficial. 
Monday, Dec. 8..... 7 _ 4,277 64,297 30,753 
Fae / Mig eS 3,979 64,260 15,725 WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
ednesday, Dec. 5.. hit 2,486 34,175 13, 
Thureday, Dec. 6... 10,544 4,434 74,454 i5'38 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambe. 
Friday, Dec. Ree. 4,750 770 57,688 10.574 Week ending Dec. 8....$ 9.65 $7.00 $ 5 - be = 
Saturday, Dec. 8..... 959 315 13,867 2.065 Previous week ........ 9.90 6.70 
nile ome DE Gh ntidneeeaesiwauas 9.70 8.10 i 30 it is 
Total for week.... 73,922 16,261 308,741 88,205 1921 ................5. 7.40 6.80 5.00 10.85 
Previous week ..... 58,508 9,705 235,097 66,802 1920 ................-- 11.00 9.90 4.80 11.05 
OR WN a Saasce-<cis 69,551 17,003 217,504 86,240 1919 ................-. 14.65 12.80 9.00 16.05 
Two years ago...... 65,439 13,561 186,896 97,197 | SRE SRP seeps 14.50 =17.56 9.50 15.10 
/ ESR eae 11.10 17.05 11.00 16.50 
SHIPMENTS. RSE ieee ee: 10.00 9.85 7 3S 
Monday, Dec. 8.... 6,052 656 14.415 7.285 ign 770277700000 os 0OUTis Se 
Tuesday, Dec. 4.... 5316 525 6.579 OAT WWI wenn eenneeneenns sis | Tas = 748 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. 5,172 493 5.604 5.725 “oo “UCT as denn ten : 
Saturday, Dec. 8.... 2,292 118 3,001 2,136 Wellowine is given the net mca of santos hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
Total for week.... 27,242 2,328 47,380 81,381 for week mentioned: 
Previous week...... 18,315 648 50,027 20,701 Cattle Hees Shee 
MORE O80. 665 3.5.5.<'s 31,489 2,072 54.336 33,500 wu ending Dec. 8 48.700 260.000 87.600 
Two years ago...... 32,609 1,124 119,107 44,280 2 ee enn ee rans 40. 19% 3 185,070 46/101 
Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 1922 ................00000e 38,05 52,730 
to Dec. 8, with comparative totals: Oe ee oi ae 52,917 
1923, 1922. Hs es ad Sacsetee sey : 
Cattle Gente “Same ee 65,109 
any I! 9,610;535 7.50008 
ogs 7 * oul, *S y, Dec. 8, estimated. 
Sheep 3,841,845 3,679,406 Saterday, Dee 
Combined weekly hog receipts, at eleven markets Chicago packers’ hogs slaughtered for the week 
for 1923 to Dec. i, with comparisons: ending Dec. 8, 1923: 
Week. Year to date. MME BOO ec nc vccccccccecccccecccscccccsie 31.600 
Week ending Dec. 8......... 1,063,000 35,528,000 Anglo-American Provision Co..........-..++++ 12,700 
oo | rer 756,000 i ewaaen I ON aio as ena Sense newexengeveewnnas 34,100 
Corresponding week, 1922.... 844,000 27,206.000 G. H. Hammond Co... .......cccccccceccecece 17,900 
Corresponding week, 1921.... 575,000 26,685,000 Morris & CO. ......ccccccccccccccccccscccccces 35,700 
Corresponding week, 1920.... 740,000 26,783.000 Wilson & CO...... cece cece eee et ee eee eee 27,300 
Sere Boyd-Lunham & Co..........- see ee eee eee eee 13,300 
Average, 1908 to 1923...... 696,000 25,500,000 Western Packing & Provision Co...... -++ 18,900 
Roberts & Oake..........-..-0055 . 9.900 
Combined receipts at seven points for the week Oe a eee - 10,100 
ending Dec. 8, 1923, with comparisons: Independent Packing | Co. 14.500 
*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep Brennan Packing Co. 7,700 
Week ending Dec. 1.... 238,000 800,000 206,000 William Davies Co. 4,200 
Previous week ........ 172,000 595,000 157,000 Agar Packing CO..........eeee eee ee cece ee eees 2.200 
piste sieiaieirisie'e - 4 659,000 = 185.000 Others ......ceee cece ee eeeeeseeeeeeeseeesceces 18,800 
435,000 190,000 
546,000 200,000 NMEA cow vaio dae Boars eWetRWag iar eeeer 258.900 
Previous week ........ ccc ee eee cree eee eeeeees 199,000 
Acvarage, 1014-1022 .../280/000,  ES51000 ““ SBRONO eee cocci paeccseceseeeseouncees 169.300 
Combined receipts at seven markets for 1923 to ‘Two years ago. AS a, 
Dec. 8 and the corresponding period for previous Three YOars AF0-..----.-++-+- ssa 
years: (For Chicago livestock prices see page 38.) 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Packing Houses 
Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Piants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Cable Address: Telephone: 
“*Ernorbrown,"® New York Bowling Green 0584 


Exclusive Engineers, Archilects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, December 
13, 1923. 


Green Meats. 





@14 
@13% 
@13 
@13 
@14% 
@14% 
15% 
D15% 
@15 
ai 
12 
11 
@10% 
@ 8% 
@ 7% 
@ 7% 
12-14 YDS. OVE... .cccccccccccsccccceccces @7 
BEBE TRB. BVB. cc ccccccccccccccccccccess @7 
Clear Bellies— 
SS ere @13% 
ee Orr tre tr @12% 
BDAB TRE. SVB. cc cc cccccccccccvsccccecss @11% 
12-14 IDS. AVE... ccccrcscccsecessceves @i1 
14-16 IDS. AVE... ...ccccvcccccccccescces @i11 


Pickled Meats. 
Regular Hams— 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-14 Ibs. 
14-16 Ibs. 
16-18 Ibs. —e 54%@ 
i NRO Oke. Sc picsspeana’ ee 1514%4@16% 


Boiling Hams— 














16-18 lbs. avg... @16% 

18-20 Ibs. avg. @16% 

20-22 lbs. avg 16% 
Skinned Hams— 

14-16 Ibs. @15% 

16-18 Ibs. @15% 

18-20 Ibs @15 

20-22 Ibs @13 

22-24 Ibs. @11% 

24-26 Ibs @10% 

25-30 @10 
Picnics— 

4-6 Ibs. 

6- 8 Ibs. 

8-10 Ibs. 

10-12 Ibs. 

12-14 Ibs i. 

14-16 Ibs - 
Bellies (square cut and seedless)— 

8 Ibs. 13% 

8-10 Ibs 12% 

10-12 Ibs @uy% 

12-14 lbs @ll 

14-16 lbs @ll1 

Dry Salt Meats. 

cS coc eceeneonecescaeese @10 
SE GE, GPU. cocccccescesceccsccecne @10 
SEE np nd vewdunshseeseus edn 9 
STE, GiB owcs cance scene sokwsseuseesc 9% 
EE IES Bo ec becdsacessvevceweesnes ceeds 8% 
Fat Backs— 

Tr... 6. sipenekh ob0e Guess @10% 

ge RE Se re ere @i1% 

i i a ccc pergucet eve sdaeeevess @12% 

BED BD, BUR occsccccpcsnecvesececvese @12% 

BB-1B BRB. BVBe occ ccccccccvcccsvescccess @12% 

Serr ee @13 

B66 60450000 Kbeseecnene ssn @13% 
Clear Bellies— 

ee ee ee @10% 

rns so eb esed) s0se0see0babes @10% 

tn nn ows ns scebaneess cup ee base @10% 

ee Sey ree Tt 10% 

BPSD TRB. OUR c ccc cccccvcscccccescsosess 10% 

it lan lsvchs sehen seoneess > @10% 

err rer ri yy is @10 





FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1923. 








Open. High. Tow. Close. 
Pc asetvnesees 12.50 12.50 12.82%, 12.3214 
Be is hekoss soe 12.50 12.50 12.30 12.30 
ear 12.45 12.50 12.30 12.30 
10.45 10.40 10.45 
10.50 10.45 10.45 
9.87% 9.85 9.85 
10.00 9.971%, 9.97% 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1923. 
; Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
es: aces 12.60 12.40 12.50 b 
Jan. 12.22 12.10 12.22 b 
Mar. 12.20 12.07 12.17 b 
Ma: 12.22 12.10 12.22 ax 
ams BELLIES— 
faa sesedcesdace Pres 10.45 ax 
Mar. ocbhy bees nominal 10.45 
RS OS nominal 10.50 
one RIBS— 
Ase abe ee aens Rem Sone snes 9.82 b 
May ceuah ieee 9.90 10.00 9.90 10.00 b 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— _ - 
Te sibeunesued aons eA sai 2.65 
Jan. 12.27 12.32-35 12.27 12.27 b 
12.35 12.22 12.30 ax 
12.35 12.25 12.32 ax 
nominal 10.45 
nominal 10.45 b 
ebabeeeds nominal 10.55 b 
SHORT RIBS— 

Dat wendabe bene’ 9.85 9.87 9.85 9.87 
errs 10.02 10.02 10.02 10.02 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
ae ayy 12.65 b 
12.35 12.30 12.30 
12.35 12.30 12.30 b 
12.35 12.30 12.35 b 
nominal 10.45 
nominal 10.45 
nominal 10.55 





9.82 9.82 9.80 


9.97 9.92 9.92 ax 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1923 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
a sissesecdee 12.65 12.65 12.57 12.57 ax 
DR; stneeeekeuee 12.40 12.40 12.22 12.22 
a 12.32 12.32 12.25 12.25 ax 
DT ‘asopevenese 12.40 12.40 12.27 12.27 ax 
aean BELLIES— 
SS ee 10.45 
Mar. Seececensce soos 10.45 ax 
ST akseappeuees aone 10.55 
SHORT RIBS— 
Ms = eericecedee seve 9.77 ax 
Se ileal 9.90 ax 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
th vecth Bees. esGe ~ os nbenneees 12.57 
Jan. -12.30 12.32 12.15-17 12.15-17 ax 
BEE. S060. enes _ 2466) sv 0eswaspes 12.17 ax 
May - ++ -12.32 12. 32 12.20 12.20 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM. cvcce coves remit iter 10.35 ax 
tL -sshe hens’ ovse  <¥eG0b» 949.0 10.35 
PE nceee ound. c200) epseseseser 10.42-45 ax 
Se — 
seas 9.77 9.77 9.72 9.72 
May eevee 9.95 9.95 9.87 9.87 








DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. 

We handle waste and by- 
products, 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 
American Process Co. 


66 William St. - © © MewVork 








December 15, 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASE 


1923. 
Ss. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, December 


13, 1923, with comparisons, follows: 











Week 

ending Prev 
Dec 13 week 

© 2. eee PEEL eres et . 
pose oe BOB, Prov. Co.. 9,141 10,257 
a“ Oe Giisactn 6s0cheese ew . 32,645 25,467 
. H. Hammond & Co. 9,660 ard 
21,790 
12,836 
200 
744 
10,282 
14,387 
Peres 8,140 
William’ Davies Co.. 100 1,300 
Agar Packing Co. 1,057 2,118 

SED 62 cesncese 3,500 f 
err Te ery 208,238 205,206 


Cor. 
week. 
1922. 
17,700 
10,200 
. ,400 
21, 900 
14) 800 


33 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 








Beef. 
No.1. No.2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end........... 30 28 15 
Rib roast, je SAS 40 32 20 
SM TORE 00nd. <.5o5ccscese 20 18 14 
Ee cna conts one's 40 30 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first Cut........ 45 88 25 
Steaks, no aenea et ee 70 55 28 
Steaks, flank .................. 28 18 
BOOr GUOW, CHDCK .....0..0ccees 18 15 = 
Corned briskets, boneless ....... 22 20 
SE a ac uas aide cone coo 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
SIE” aine'cscucas sch cose 40 25 
EE Acobakevsuassun > tisines anes 42 28 
BND ao chai Ucicus s 0s ctnes neue 12% 13 
ym rere 28 26 
Chops, rib om  Subbcsesence 50 ee 
Mutton 
tops SPONRANESSS Knetereene susan’ 22 
pe eae kabspobe estsense050% 12 
Shoulders bb dSbbhs ba cankiueces se 307 
a a eer 35 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8@10 avg...............cceee- 18 2 
Loins, whole, 10@12 + Kae Cuadas Awareie Sia 16 ‘an ? 
Loins, whole, 12@14 avg...........cececeees 15 @16 
Loins, a ee ern reeror 13 @14 
DEE.< bone ac bbw 'scis da540 5 3s b xe web a bbs 3 oe 20 @22 
— EO prt LTE OTE Peer tee PEED @12 
Ey rey Ped EEE EEL EE ee eee @18 
Sp parerib sep s Svbandodbsbweows esas enw uns 4 12 
SuNeS EE DST SRY Ob PEO SSS 400594605050 <0 12 
far ‘ard, er errr ee 14 
Veal. 
NED GW Aich iv ewek nse deawe é 30 
Forequarters . -10 gis 
eh seen oe .30 40 
Breasts 124%@16 
Shouiders 12% @20 
SUES oo oe ee ae tae ee @b60 
Rib and loin “chops pone ecedene0d 600600600 ¥e @40 


Butchers’ Offal. 


Suet 
Re Re Fe ee opreC 
Bones, per 100 lbs 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
“ee refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L... 
DES... s0'sdse5d tue bak nach abieak aus ® 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b 
SS ee eae 44 
Less than carloads, granulated........ 4% 
PEE Ss haawatlesewaeGhs sans hencen oes 5% 
Kegs, 100@130 lbs., 1c more. 
aa © acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
DM eavedus cub vbe0 KA¥Seb8e 0s d6censne 
Crystal to powdered, in bbls., in 5-ton 
BO OD inns 65v0 cb sane sdeecese es 10% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots........ 10% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bblis........ 5 


In ton lots, gran. 
Sugar— 
er i Ce RS 6s. csc sanepeesew sere 
MecenG ourer, OO asia... cccsescscccees 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
ED DUEES. bebe ccd seecvovcespescvcedes 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. 
Plantation, granulated, f. 0. b., New Or- 
leans (less 2 per cent).........0eee05 
“— clarified, f. 0. b. New Orleans 


or powdered, in bbls. 5% 


Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton f. o. b., Chi- 
cago, bulk 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f. 0. b., eta 
DUE ccc ccccccccccssovccvccsscccocoss 
Rock, car lots, per ton, f. o. b., Chicago. . 


Sacks. 
6% 
1% 

~ 4% 


4% 
5% 








Dec 


bt eg PO TO Sd 


waar 


1 


= 





Fi sogoooooooooeseosose 


DOD DDHASCHOM 


20 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 
























































WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Sennen Sar: fe Mg gn aR ae Bing 97 
Week ending Cor. week, Country aye sausage, fresh, in bulk. : 13 
Dec.15. 1922. Country style sausage, smoked....... : @16 
Prime native steers......... 18 @21 17 @18% Mixed sausage, fresh........... ree @12% 
Good native stects.........+. 16 @i8 15 @16 = Frankfurts in pork casings................ @13i% 
Medium steers .......+.++0. 12 @16 22 @l4 Frankfurts in sheep casings.............- ae @16% 
Heifers, good ............... 13 @18 122 @l7 Bologna in beef bungs, choice............. Sit” 
Aha. NEBSCES TIDE IY Bea ee Rs 8 @i2 6 @i0 Bologna in beef middles, choice........... 
Hind quarters, choice ....... @25 @24 Bologna in —. =. choice....... 14 
Fore quarters, choice....... @15 @i3 Liver sausage in hog bungs.............. 16 
Beef Cuts. tives cxesege i in beet WOME irs scssecses “+4 
Steer Loins, No. 1......:. @36 44 OAM CREOHE cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Steer Loins, No. 2......... ess as yd England | _lunoheon specialty. pnedis: 7 
Steer Short Loins, No. i....  @47 G63 = inoeh Tuncheon epecialty................ @ia 
cee Poa een A au @40 Tongue sausage Natenacdens 20 
creas ee ee Oe -; 28 @30 Slee cuam <A NS Se Fo Sk Aa aa 15 
et a Polish eausage c 0.2.00 000: Mh canea @14% 
cor man ee 11 @20 —Souse Aoi e : <S AR @is 
— — — rf ;: ; 20 @s0 PRP err rrr ere rer ce 
ow n Ends ps 
Steer Bibs, we ot ehtt'*: @2 as DRY SAUSAGE. 
Steer s, No. “ 
Cow Ribs, No. 1.. @23 @22 Cervelat, choice, ie bes beam vss ao er ats 
Cow Fae; FO, Becscvccaves @19 @16 Cervelat, new con me ~~ , og | —e ae wa 4 
Cow Sie BO. Bees ccesccses 9%@10 @9 Cervelat, new = ion, in m ; 15 
Steer Rounds, No. 1........ @l14 @15 Thuringer Cervelat ....2...cseeeeeeeeeeees on 
Steer Rounds, No. 2........ 13 @ Farmer ...... occ ecccccceeccccccecs eeeeees 2 
Steer Chucks, No. 1........ 12 @11% Holsteiner Spekeranapsicrtsneteces preteeee ~ 
Steer Chucks, No. 2........ @11% B. C. Salami, — os sesnaceakerees sees of 
CON. GEIR cio tcesacs oceas 9 @13 11. @20 Milano Salami, choice, n os UNGS...+- 0+ = 
Cow Chucks ....ccccccccces 7 @9 64@ 8% B. C. Salami, new con . — Learn betesisne a2 
BiSeP IME 040 ccceveseseve 9 @10 Frisses, choice, in hog middles............. = 
Medium Plates ............ @ 8% 3 pon style Salami............ asencnneces e 
Mn me: 6 aie Mortadelis,, view condition .12200020022 S @ao 
Navel Ends.......... @ 7% Q@ 6 seal penceacencitern ppp. ‘ 
cor Navel Ends paede wae see -5 @6 @ 5% Italian “styie RAMS. occ ccccccccccccsceccces ore 
Fore Shanks ......ccece. ie @ 5 @ Hi] Virginia style hams..........cccccccessees 
Janipes 4 
ee ee G22” 18 a2 SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless. @60 
Strip TAME, MGs Be cess cdees @55 @45 Belogns pg my fog beef peel ae as 
ae mae he iss @ss -— Meet ewk.... 3 8:80 
arioin Butte, No ease @28 @26 ie a om ie —, in sheep casings— - 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3........ 18 12 @1T Small tins, 2 to crate......0..-+-seeeeseee TZ 
Beet enderioing, Noi... ag @3 Frankfurt style sausage ini poik casings" ia 
in ia... “ 16 @17 18 @20 Small tins, 2 to crate. .......seeseeeeserseees 9.50 
jeom —— ks Ohi 6 @8 Smoked ar sme in pork casings— 
Bhoulder Clod re. 12 @15 @13 Small tins, 2 to crate........ccececccceceees 8.00 
Hanging Tenderloins @ : @ HY Large tins, 1 to crate...... ne SIC a 
Trimmings ........++ SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Beef Products. sinabe cP. 0. 3. CHIOAGO.) 
Hearts _ pee peek Knee ener @ 6 — rounds, domestic, 180 sets, 7” tierce, 
~~ Pah atl delta ae 29 @30 = 28 @30 aL, pereirenernenrersrersertel aries 20 
Sweets ine peee wes wee 36 37 ome sales made a 
9 " rt, 225 ae er tierce, 
Oral per HBS SIT Gib 6 GB Bet ound, export, 286 ate per tHece, - 
Fresh Trine, *C fee oh 6% @ 6% _~—s-: Beef middle, 110 Ne per tierce, per set. 
Livers res tk see. 6 Gs 6 @9 -— bungs, No. 1, 400 pieces, per tierce, ou 
Kidneys, per Ib....... ais 8% @°9 eet piece 4 eeereed spakce ‘at tierce : = 
eal. r piece 
Woe ontieg Cm sree Reet wensands, “ L , per = me's 
ec. 9. . Beef weasands, No. 2, per pies 
Choice Carcass .......++++- 16 17 15 @16% Beef bladders, small, "per doz.. Gr 20 
Good CAFCASH ...cccccccccce 12 15 10 @14 Beef bladders, medium, per doz 1, 
Good Saddles ... 18 @26 18 @2! Beef bladders, large, per doz.......... - _ @1.20 
Good Backs : 10 @13 Hog casings, medium, f. 0. 8., 90@1.00 
Medium Backs 5 @6 4 @6 Hog casings, extra narrow, selected, per @2.00 
Ib., Sed ccewdgnsdakeeeeensdsesedeees x 
Ho "middles, without cap, per set. ae 16 
Brains, each z a8 Hog iniddles, with cap, per eet : @18 
pe pe Ss aS Hog — — hens en 
Ca — Hog bungs, large, prime ; 
Flog bungs, medium... aaa @ 7% 
NN scares cannes @5 
i b 26 @26% Hog bungs, sma 
oe ol — 24 @25 Hog bungs, oe a demand. paopuaredes $2 
Choice Saddles @28 en Hog stomachs, per piece..........++++++ 
awe... «20 az VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
yee Sc AO Sa ate Re is wicied Kidde 14.00 
ne i all ll Ea Ss a2 Honeyoomb teipe, 206- aii ie 16.00 
1a “Teese, COR. - ++ Qs 25 Pocket, honeycomb tripe, ae Wi: 8.00 
lamb Eidneys, per Ib...... ed @ Pork fect, 200-Ib, Dbl: --....ceseeeeereecens - 15.50 
Pork tongues, MN re Sos a, Giavccnneces J 
Heavy Sheep sretien. 8 @ 7% Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b. bbl.......----- 48.00 
Light Sheep .. aus Qr10 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl...........- H 
H Saddles . @ 
Light Saddles... aus ars CANNED MEATS. sa 
ea ores . . . . . * le 
Light Fores qu @10 Corned beef ........... vies $2.35 $ 4,00 $13.00 
Mutton Legs @18 @i9 Roast beef .. science Aida Aen AOD 
Mutton Loins @10 @i0 Roast mutton ts. «6 2404.75 16.50 
Mutton Stew @s @ 8% Sliced dried beef 1,05 4.00 - 206. cses 
Sheep Tongues, each....... @13 @ 8 Ox tongue, whole...... .... .. 17.50 56.00 
Sheep Heads, each......... @10 @1 Lunch tongue ........- 2.85 4.70 9.50 3 
Fresh Pork, Etc Corned beef hash.....-. 1.50 2.75 4.25 
: * s Wi 
a gy - ROR ne Oe aes ~~-~soleorenibter 1.50 225 425  .... 
Pork Loins, s@i6 Ibs, avg. @13 Q@16 Vienna style sausage... 1.15 2.25 415 .... 
Teaf Lard ..............+.. @12% @12 Veal loaf, medium size.. 2.00 aa Aig 4 
esac rae dda Ve avs 36 @40 Chili con carne with, or 
spare BEDE veeserseeseoses @ i% Silk without, beans iseee see 1.25 girhesey 
dap tole Apes Aa hace erie 4 Potted meats ........-- + eee 
MEE. cabs tie saccade eitaswes 9 @l1 
TROIMINON, vaceyn a saanecnais at @ 7% BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Extra lean trimmings....... 8 @14 60 
EE Fiaedadviscesees han his @u @io 00 
.00 
04 @ 5 
@ 6 @7 3 
7 Q@12% "35 
11% @12% 7] 
6 2 6% Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces 20-68 
m 4% 4 IS Gn gc brace Gu csscatesesk weccducmecaqs 21.68 
3 33% Drisket perk Fer ic Sasdves seceeesesss 21.00 
RE MAE. cs wcawlek decd taleeed case Weng adacds Cente 
H 3 +% Extra plate beef, 200-1b. barrels. ....- costceces anew 
a14 @16 COOPERAGE. 
2 9 8 hoops. . . 61.62% @1.65 
So bck ark Peels Mask rm Roope SS 
ay ° Gis oe Bore barrels, av. tron hoo 244 Q1-85 
i Red oak lard t PTT TT ¥ 
A nyels a 2.70 
@16 @19 White oak ham tlerces............++ “ 


BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chicago 23 
Cartons, rolls or prints, cs 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@ 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ibs. tubs... 
Nut Margarine, prints, 1-lb........... ee @21% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears 








Evadadbevceniasueveseses 10 
Be NE BE oc icccavevenedectes eeecee 10 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg..... ecosecee 10% 
Oe eB err oe 10% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs. p 10% 
Clear bellies, 20 10 
Clear bellies, 25 10 
Ri bellies, 20@25 Ibs 10% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.. 10% 
Fat backs, 10 11% 
Fat backs, 12 12 
Fat backs, 14 12% 
Regular plates ... @ 9% 
MP KRU Accra Coad acidacreuidebvetoees @ 8% 





WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 lbs 


Neaeesie vee 123 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 Ibs. awtaseaks ern 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs......... -20% @21 
ee ON oo pale tea dows cv sicccate 

ndard es NE TS ccadccccecvces 17% @18% 
Stand bacon, 4@8 lbs. 




















enacebe cases 17% 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 Ibs............ @18\% 
Cooked —, choice, skin on, surplus fat 
Gl MN oc bas ceccnccnckeei sede @32 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, “surplus. fat 
Wee OI occ whee sul seawessaaceasesaee @33 
ked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 
EE ind edus cacoateseccceetaca ts @35 
Picnics skin on, * surplus fat off, smoked.. eis 
Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, es 
err ee A er rr re @29 
FERTILIZERS, 
a ee Ae ee $ 4.00@ 4.10 
Unground and crushed blood............ 3.80@ 3.90 
CEN 9 60.04 < ebb wsinid cy cevenssnedves 2.65@ 2.75 
Ground tankage, 10 ‘to Meiecéaawees 2.65@ 2.75 
Ground tankage, 6 to 9%..........0.005 2.40@ 2.55 
Crushed and unground tankage.......... 2.00@ 2.35 
Ground raw bone, per ton............... 24.00@26.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............. 19.00@21.00 
Unground bone tankage................ 15.00@17.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Per ton. 
i SARs oak nck ces abeloceswleéex $250.00@300.00 
No. 2 — bee s60Rdawnsadeaadecnceeed 175.00@225.00 
ot Sea ees 100.00@150.00 
Hoofs, black WE GING sv ccekccccece 40.00 
SE WN ees ck nd cockeansceee we 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin’ "ben, jae 175.00@190.00 
Round shin bones, lights and med..... 125.00@135.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies............. +. 90.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, lights and med....... 65.00@ 75.00 
Thigh bones, heavies..............00.: 110.00@120.00 
Thigh bones, lights and med........... 100.00@110.00 
| ES Pp SAT ire» 5.00@ 60. 


Note—Foregoing horns, hoofs and bones must be 
assorted, free from grease spots and cracks, hard and 
clean, uniform as to cut and weight, packed in double 
bags and carload lots, also well and favorably known 
to foreign and domestic manufacturers. 


LARD (Unrefined). 





Prime, steam, cash, tierces............. oe 12.25 
Prime, steam, loose....... vane 11.87 
OO ORR « 12.25 
I NE oo ce cecdceken\cdensecsecs éacs 14.75 
LARD (Refined). 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib........ 14.25 
Pure lard, ME seien che casieadecedesiané 13.75 
—— KAshenianwasadeues tnedenadsdites 3.00 


els, %c over tierces; half barrels, %c over 
— tubs and pails, 10 to 80 ibe +» 4c to le over 
erces. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


i Me A daa cedacsececcasaneseene 15 @15% 
MI od ha xed a sata e:0ledis 64 as 0 vekiden siete 18% @14 
A Ee OI GR db ec ccvadeaccceatews 12 @12 
Se See Me OO GIR owecevctcacevesceans 10% @11 
BS GO Qa ic cevecccceceeees seeeredeee tab tH 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............... 10 10% 
No. 2 oleo stearine, edible................ 9%@ 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Fdible tallow, under 29%, acid, 35 titre.... 1 BMG bi 
Fancy tallow, under 2% acid, 43 titre. 8% 


~ t tallow, basis 109, f.f.a., 42@ 


No. ‘Y tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre.... 5 
Prime oleo stearine.............--eeeeees 10 @10% 
Choice white grease, max. 40, acid, loose 
CRMERBO 2. ccccccccccccccccece 
B-white grease, max. td - 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a.. 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f.f.a. 
Brown grease, 40 f.f.a...... 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cotton seed oil—White, deodorized, in bbls. .12%@12% 












deodorized, in bbls............. 124%@12% 
Psy. poor "grade, WGGR eo ccccccecuce 10% @10% 
P. 8. Y., loose, Chicago...........-.+-+ 10% @10% 
Soap stock, — concen., 650, f. 0. b. 
WBE. 6 occ ccacccdcsecataccorececeesdss 4%@ 4% 
Linseed =. * joose, per gal.......sseeees uate 
Corn Of], 1008... 1... cece ees eeeeseeceeeces 
bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. a « a 9% 
Seleunat oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... 8% 8% 
ANIMAL OILS. : 
15 1 
Prime lard oll... ....eseeseesee ececeececes 
Extra winter strained lard oll. ......-+- <acne a 
xtra lard Of). ..... eee cece eeeeee eecccces 
Extra No. 1 lard oll.......++- eseeess coool bys 
No. 1 lard ofl... .... cc ee eeeee catedenes cesses OMG % 
No, 2 lard ofl.........+- Soceqecs ° Bg 
Pure neatsfoot oil...... sededenesedecces onomy 19% 
Extra neatsfoot oll... ....ceeeeeeecers onceil 4 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil..... éteddeecaceacee oon tf 
Acidiess tallow oil. eecccee secceccese eeuence 
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Retail Section 


What’s in a Carcass? 


(Continued from page 44.) 


Yields of Wholesale Cuts. 
According to a recent cutting test, made 
carefully and checked accurately, the per- 
centages of wholesale cuts to carcass 
weight are as follows: 


. Per cent 
Be ES) ds kino can eb eeseeuess : 
RM UNONES 5, Soa sss Ssess 3 7.83 
CE oath. ose eae eerie S 4.67 
RUMOR ©. coc cSs iss chesween tes 4:67 
| igen a I recs ad irae rit 4.50 
TY, Se ar ye 6.50 
EIDE 555 <b's 45d baa k sec keaoe 11.67 
SRO ERT osc 6 <'os ou sesn se 2 
RR cece ch ecen ss eksuee ewer sess 9.83 
RS Oe ieee eee 9.33 
REE Coot SUL os eee kes 8.67 
a cas ss et Se bana s 8.50 
PRN cn kee e Wmodbroh ee nee se 15.82 
Ng cn A ENE wld 42 
100 


These figures must be regarded as aver- 
age, and may be somewhat changed on 
different carcasses, but on this basis, and 
using average market prices, the cost re- 
turn would be as follows: 


Per lb 
Oy Se ees nee .24 
Bottom romnds ..........06ss0000- 25 
eS oe ee ciel adie 05 
SD Sig hone chek Sok ee tat bie .28 
12 Ge gl EE et ieee tet cece yaa: .06 

[Us ys ee See ee ee 28% 
RUIN Re cok es ee te 38 
| ee ae 05 
EN Pe Cg vebeas sw ecbes seks bas .26 
Se ss a sceckceeense ues > .09 
OES Pik Fen MEO spere er aie ain 13 
ER ste ob. cee eer et eie» 14 
EE ce ve Cub ive irh tb eeeb este 14 
Riel hg aA A eee FS REG .00 


Spreading the Costs. 

It may be noted that seven of these 
cuts are valued $5.75@14.75 per cwt. below 
carcass value, five are increased from 
$4.25@18.75 per cwt. If we are to accept 
the retailers’ average cost of doing busi- 
ness as 22 per cent of sales, as later indi- 
cated, the cost of these cuts without fur- 
ther preparation would be about as fol- 
lows: 


Per lb. 
DM MMES Ls choy ssa sess bewerss es 30% 
ee ee Se Py re eee ee ae 
ASE SE eee gery fee 0614 
DN TS a ec coe ert oe 35% 
OR at cs thn sche ess Aree 07% 
DR Ee ge SA. Bian Ue ous onc 36% 
OSS Rei Shere a eee ABA 
SR TROINIOT 6 sic o's s'vip ws aes 5 5 06% 
I ANS ee eS a ec ce 33% 
| SSS RSE Sei crac 11% 
NR 2 Sgr. Cao ier by ee 16% 
OSS RE eee Seer ee ey ee 8 
Te i as 18 
PEt cok os Sosusanee see eeibrs .00 


As previously pointed out, the ratio of 
value diminishes as the cost of the carcass 
becomes less. 

Test on Medium Carcass. 

We have considered wholesale prices on 
markets cuts of a relatively high quality 
carcass. We will now consider the whole- 
sale value of market cuts on a carcass that 
would be graded “medium” on the present 
market and would cost $12.00 per cwt. 

Assuming the percentage of cuts of car- 
«ass would be somewhat the same on this 


carcass, the wholesale value of the differ- 
ent cuts would be as follows: 


Per lb. 
DOD GE ca bake poco tGass 14% 
SE MOINS. 655i cons nected C a5 
RINE AEC 6 ce os hu chyba tucks .03 
DIO MEEONR <8 Sic nk oka eee se 17 
1” "Sic (GES NAA aad ve ane eee rN 0314 
US Te eS er Caw ere ek 17% 
Short loins SO ee ee ene 23 
SAMMI LORGEE «6 55 c.o0csc5 she's .03 
UE tes oe CSE oe art oR ei 1534 
i) SRS Cae ee 05% 
EINE oA pe Sa acai we gic .08 
Cf SS ee at re ere aes 4 08% 
DE oa oo nos ue skh s Sanctus 08% 
Shrink. biire bad sak shine oss pS here 00 


These prices are also changed to include 
cost of doing business and are about as 
follows: 


Per lb 
NS NE 5k irs anes Sse Sg Ste 18% 
PRPEREMEDUROMNIIED 05s sata eo sos bos eats 19% 
MOR Noe ee ek cent ote nee 03% 
BPO Maree acco ss sacks wuss ae 21% 
IRM. cukwheGh een ces dékaeee outa ws 04 
PME ee ea ries ciate ee coh tio osm iS .22%4 
Se OU Es ee ee eg en eee oe 2914 
PURIST URIMEEE Bon oo scp his cea iscine 03% 
RRS See ee eee .20% 
RR esl Sis Kad = oe Ewes ee oes 07 
EMRE Fo coo ob bus sees 10% 
Se ee ere re eee 10% 
ee Se eee. ee 10% 
DoT SI ls OS dP Acetic Se ane Sapa et .00 


In our previous wholesale slaughter cost 
the cost of doing business is added, and 
we add it here to make figures compar- 
able. The wholesalers’ business cost was 
about 10 per cent. 


Raising Prices on Short Loins. 

The wholesale cut in greatest demand, 
because of the consuming public’s prefer- 
ence for steaks, is the short loin. This 
cut commands a higher price than any 
other portion of the carcass, and requires 
the greatest amount of trimming, as the 
kidney fat and lumbar fat are excessive, 
and the flank must be removed and sold 
ordinarily for considerably less than the 
average market value of the carcass. 

The following figures show to what ex- 
tent prices may be advanced above whole- 
sale value of short loins on steaks from 
this cut, on account of loss after trimming, 
as well as the higher wholesale market 
value due to preference. 





. © 6é 99 
Greetings from “Prexy 

The following message comes 
from the national president of 
the United Master Butchers of 
America: 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 

IONER: 

The spirit of the season prompts 
me to express to you my apprecia- 
tion for your cooperation and loyal 
support, and for the pleasant rela- 
tions between us during the past 
year. I want to extend to you my 
sincere wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas, and may the dawn of the New 
Year light your path to happiness 


and prosperity. 
. H. FENSKE, 
President. 











On a choice short loin on which a test 
was made recently it was found that only 
slightly more than 57 per cent was avail- 
able to sell as steaks—delmonico, porter- 
house and pin and hip bone steak. ‘The 
cost of this short loin was relatively high 
and, considering the inside and outside 
fats together, was not very wasteful. 

About 43 per cent of this short loin had 
to be disposed of as stewing meat, fat, 
bone and kidney, selling from 14 cents 
for the kidney, and 5 cents for suet down 
to as low as one half cent a pound for 
bone. 

This loss on the lower-valued parts in- 
creased the wholesale value of the steaks 
to approximately 62% cents for the hip 
and pin bone steaks, and from about 71 
to slightly over 74 cents for the porter- 
house and delmonico. 


Must Add to Price of Cheaper Cuts. 


According to recent figures released it 
has been shown, through an accounting 
system perfected by the Northwestern 
University and accountants of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, that the 
average cost to operate a retail meat shop 
in New York City is approximately 22 
per cent of the gross sales, on the averaze. 
According to these figures a retail dealer. 
handling this grade of meat and paying 
full value wholesale for it would be forced 
to average a high price per pound for his 
trimmed steaks. 

As a matter of fact, this unusually high 
price is not obtained, except in isolated 
instances, and the usual selling price is 
considerably less per pound. When sold 
at operating loss on these particularly 
high-priced cuts, if the retailer is to real- 
ize an average legitimate profit, he must 
add to the price of other lower-priced cuts 
enough above their true market value to 
absorb the loss that he sustains on the 
steaks under consideration. 

It would seem more logical to charge 
for these preferred steaks a price equit- 
able with market value of other cuts. It 
may be assumed, generally speaking, that 
persons demanding these selected cuts are 
in a position to pay full value for them as 
easily as others may pay for the lower 
priced meat. 

In the marketing of other selected cuts, 
from lamb, for instance, it has been noted 
on many occasions that the retail price 
of such portions as breasts or other stew- 
ing meat were obliged to bring a price 
entirely out of proportion to true whole- 
sale market value, and this in many in- 
stances was due to inability of the retailer 
to get the true retail market value for 
chops, etc., from his higher costing whole- 
sale market cuts. 


Same Thing With Lower-Priced Meat. 

The foregoing, of course, applies to rela- 
tively high-valued meat, and while a rela- 
tion exists in a somewhat similar way on 
lower-priced meat, it is quite possible for 
a retailer to realize full value for his pre- 
ferred cuts from this lower costing meat, 
and he may consequently sell the so-called 
cheaper cuts at a price more closely in 
line with their wholesale value. 

This may be concisely illustrated by 
using some of our previously-quoted fig- 
ures again. In this case we may select 
a short loin carrying a wholesale market 
value of $23 per cwt., cut from a medium 
carcass costing $12 per cwt. 

We find that the wholesale value of 
short loin from the medium carcass is 
approximately 55 per cent that of a choice 
short loin. Considering the value per 


pound on trimmed selected steaks from 
this higher costing short loin, the value 
of steaks from the lower-costing short 
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loin would be approximately 37 cents per 
pound. 

This price can probably be realized, and 
the dealer in this class of meat is further 
benefited by less waste as to fat. 


What Fixes Meat Prices. 

The law of supply and demand enters 
into the meat business, of course, and 
regulates prices and relative values to a 
marked degree. 

But it is probably not possible in all 
instances for the law to apply itself with- 
out considerable delay, and it is probably 
not within the limits of the ability of the 
average business man to fix his prices in 
a manner that thoroughly tests the im- 
mutable basic principles of this law. 

In other words, a retail dealer cannot 
certainly say what the consuming public 
will pay for a certain cut of meat. And 
we may find the fixed value of these cuts 
of meat are based upon prices quoted by 
competitors, rather than on a scientific 
determination based on relative values of 
other cuts in the carcass and on its in- 
trinsic worth, 

To make my point clearer, it would seem 
logical within the limits of reason and 
good business judgment to have available 
at all times pertinent records on which 
to base business, as well as average test 
figures to which prices may be applied, 
and the result of which application will 
show the dealer as closely as the accuracy 
of his records and tests exactly the results 
of his efforts from day to day, week to 
week or year to year. 

By having these records available it is 
frequently possible to adjust business to 
meet necessities. Without them, the 
dealer must operate more or less in the 
dark, or by guess. 


Se 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Clint Smith has opened a meat market 
in Cle Elum, Wash. 

Fire recently gutted the meat market of 
J. K. Walker, Fulton, Ky. Considerable 
damage was don:. 

Merman Dorr has opened a meat market 
ard grocery at 2108 East Tenth street, In- 
Gianapolis, Ind. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Monrovia, Cal., by M. H. Tucker and H. 


Moore. 
M. McArthur has sold his interest in the 
Los Angeles Meat Market, Los Gatos, 


Cal., to his partner, J. H. Kel ly. 


A new meat market has been opened 
in Astoria, Ore., by H. H. Mott and Jack 
Peters. 

E. A. Billet has opened a grocery store 
and meat market at 8107 Burthe street, 
New Orleans, La. 


William S. Fenton has purchased an ice- 
making machine for installation in his 
meat market in Chittinango, N. Y 

The Mellet Meat Market was recently 
opened for business in Hazeltown, Pa., un- 
der the management of W. C. Davey. 

J. S. Ghrist has opened a meat market in 
Colfax, Ia 

C. M. Cuppy has sold his meat market 
in Storm Lake, Ia., to C. C. Bryant. 

G. R. Crabtree pero Fred Weaver have 
purchased the Schofield meat market, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Buehler Bros., who conduct a chain of 
meat markets, have leased a store for the 
opening of another market at 557 Mitchell 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Chamberlain Meat Market in Ta- 
coma, Wash., was recently damaged by 
fire. 

Taylor Brothers have sold their meat 
business in Holt, Mo., to Robert T. Hold- 
erman. 

Lester Lemly has opened a new meat 
market in Mt. , A Til. 

The Puritan Meat Market has _ been 
opened for business in Kenton, Ohio, by 
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NO. 10 REGULAR 
Finished in Gold, Gray or White 





BARNES 
“The Scale of 


QUALITY” 


Accurate 


Barnes Scale Co. 


Attractive 
Sanitary 
It is Fully Guaranteed 


Sold only through 


RELIABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured by 
Detroit, Mich. 








Buck & Company, under the management 
of Carl Resch. 

. grocery and meat market has been 
opened at 2512 East Washington street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., by E. H. Waddell. 

Joseph Sickler, who recently purchased 
the Center market from Jack Collins, has 
reopened for business. 


_ Watt Smith has moved his meat market 
in Brodhead, -Wis., to the south side of 
the square. 

James F. Karns has opened a grocery 
and meat market at 2530 Burton street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., by Howard Mosher. 

Frank C. Fox is making preparations to 
enlarge and improve his meat market and 
delicatessen in Canton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hausserman have 
purchased the third interest in the Haus- 
serman Market, Perry, Ia., from Aaron 
Shaffer. 

Another grocery and meat market will 
be opened in Quincy, Ill, by George 
Kiefer. 

Joseph Drobney has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Marquette, Mich. 

H. I. Iden’s meat and grocery store in 
Petoskey, Mich., has been sold out to 
Henry Stewart. 

Janulewicz Brothers have opened a meat 
market in Ashton, Neb. 

Frank Brabec plans to open a meat mar- 
ket in Clarkson, Neb. 

The Overson & Sherwood Meat Com- 
pany in Randolph, Neb., has been sold to 
Jerome Calvert. 

Welsch Brothers have opened a meat 
market in St. Paul, Neb. 

T. J. Schwalbach and W. G. Goode sold 
the Avenue Grocery and Meat Market, 
Milwaukee, Wis,, to Theodore Orlicky 
and Andrew Bredina. 

The Boise City Meat Market has opened 
for business at Boise City, Okla. 

W Leuthuan has purchased the 
Frankfort, Kans., meat market of R. G. 
Wells and will take charge Jan. 1. 

James Williams has purchased the in- 
terest of J. T. West in the Victory Meat 
Market, Holton, Kans. 

W. A. Brown has opened a meat _mar- 
ket and grocery store in Maryville, Kans. 

Henry Stewart has patentee the’ meat 
and grocery business of H. D. Iden, Pe- 
toskey, Mich. 


STE 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM.G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
STM 


Albert Koss has purchased the interest 
of Nathan Silverman in the meat firm of 
Koss & Silverman, Detroit, Mich. 


Joseph Drobney, of Negaunee., Mich., 
plans to open a meat market in Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


August Johnson has engaged in the 
—_ and grocery business in Hibbing, 
inn. 


The meat market of Patrick Driscoll, 
Okanogan, Wash., has been damaged by 
fire to the extent of $3,000, partly insured. 


W. L. Smith has engaged in the meat 
business at Cornucopia, Ore. 

The Central Meat Market, located on 
Mason sstreet, Phillippi, W. Va. was 
bought recently by Lester Cornelius and 
A. N. Marsteiller. 

Zweigert Brothers, meat dealers, have 
opened their second store in Pocatello, 
Idaho. } 

V. C. Donelson & Bro. have taken 
charge of the Royal Meat Market, which 
was recently purchased in Holdrege, Neb. 

Janulewicz Brothers are planning to 
open a meat market in Ashton, Neb., with 
John Janulewicz in charge. 

S. L. Nichols has purchased the East 
End Grocery and Meat Market, Cuba, 
Kans., from H. S. Taft. 

L. F.. Smith will open a. meat market in 
store No. 2 of the Independence Market, 
314 East Douglas street, Wichita, Kans. 


Ik 
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New York Section 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co., is a visitor to the city. 


H. F. Johnson, vice-president Armour 
& Co., Chicago, was in New York this 
week. : 


Frank J. Sullivan, president Sullivan 
Packing Company, Detroit, Mich., was in 
New York this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Grismer of 
Brooklyn are spending two weeks at the 
Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J 


John O’Brien, manager of the Philadel- 
phia district of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, is a visitor to the city this week. 


A. H. Ruff, construction department, 
and E. G. Habard, produce department, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, are in 
New York. 

Swift & Co. had for visitors this week 
A. E. Bump, construction department, 
Boston, and W. J. Russell, beef depart- 
ment, Chicago. 


F. S. Inches, manager of the provision 
department of Hately Bros. Co., Chicago, 
was in New York this week in the course 
of an Eastern trip. 


T. J. Gilligan, manager of the Passaic 
branch, Cudahy Packing Company, left on 
the Century last Saturday for a trip to 
Chicago and Omaha. r. Gilligan was 
on one of the sections in the collision, but 
fortunately arrived safely in Chicago. ’ 


Joseph Lehner of the Brooklyn branch, 
United Master Butchers of America, has 
again been placed upon the committee 
purchasing ten thousand head of chickens 
which will be included in the basket giv- 
ing by the Elks’ Club of Brooklyn to the 
poor children of that borough at Christ- 
mas. On the committee with Mr. Lehner 
are Philip Lehman and Dave Bernstein. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending December 8, 
1923: Meat—Manhattan, 2,433 © Ibs., 
Brooklyn, 19 lbs.; Bronx, 162 Ibs.; Queens, 
14 Ibs.; Richmond, 120 Ibs.; total, 2,748 Ibs. 
Fish—Manhattan, 811 lbs.; Brooklyn, 4,470 
Ibs.; total, 5,281 Ibs. Poultry and game— 
Manhattan, 100 lbs. 

The New York group of the National 
Butchers’ & Packers’ Supply Association 
will hold their regular monthly meeting 
at the Opera Cafe, 267 West 34th street, 
on Monday, December 17, preceded by 
the usual dinner. At four o’clock of the 
same day the New York members of the 
Board of Directors will hold a meeting for 
the purpose of arranging for the trip to 
the forthcoming convention in Cincinnati 
and the subjects to be discussed. The 
national secretary, H. L. Pfeiffer, will be 
present at the meeting. 

nana pnana 
HUDSON BUTCHERS’ FAT PLANT. 

On Wednesday evening, December 5th, 
the United Butchers’ Fat Rendering Com- 
pany of New Jersey celebrated the open- 
ing of its fat rendering plant. An excellent 


dinner was served at which many of the 
prominent men of the trade and associa- 
tion work were present. 

The meeting was well attended by the 


retailers of Jersey towns, reflecting the 
intense interest all butcherdom is taking 
in the fat question, which is a live topic 
among the retailers of New York and 
vicinity. The speakers of the evening 
were all old-timers in the trade, and men 
who had been closely associated with the 
success and failures of previous attempts 
in the East of mutual companies, and gave 
liberally of their experience and advice in 
wishing the board of directors, officers 
and stockholders success in their new ven- 
ture. 


The first speaker of the evening was 
Mayor Riorden, of Hackensack, N. J., 
who incidentally is a butcher. The mayor 
spoke most encouragingly of the new un- 
dertaking, urging cooperation as the basis 
of its success. Fred Dietz, of the New 
York Butchers’ Calfskin Association, also 
spoke, outlining very forcibly the possi- 
bilities in a mutual fat rendering company 
if the butchers would show their loyalty 
against unfair competition, 


Some very timely remarks were also 
made by A. F. Grimm, formerly president 
of Ye Olde New York branch, United 
Master Butchers. Mr. Grimm related the 
experiences of some of the mutual organi- 
zations of the past, dwelling at length on 
the necessity of loyalty, and pointing out 
the vital need of volume as a big asset 
in reducing working expenses, and im- 
pressed upon the men present that success 
depended entirely upon their cooperation 
by turning in their own products and con- 
tinually seeking new members, stockhold- 
ers as well as customers. 


Albert Rosen, of Brooklyn, also spoke 
on the success of the Brooklyn retail 
men’s storage plant, and was followed by 
remarks from O. E. Jahrsdorfer, president 
of the Brooklyn branch. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Robert H. Bayerl, president; Chas. Hoff- 
man, secretary; Emil Walters, treasurer. 
Aaron Roth was chairman of the evening. 








ROBERT W. NEUBURGER 


Who with Mrs. Neuburger will celebrate 
their silver wedding anniversary at their 
home in New York City on the evening of 
December 29. As president of the New York 
Butchers’ Supply Co. and a director and 
chairman of the New York Group of the Na- 
tional Butchers’ & Packers’ Supply Associa- 
tion, Mr. Neuburger is known as one of the 
“go-getters” of the industry. Not having 
enough to do in these organizations, he be- 
longs to a long list of fraternal and chari- 
table organizations, all of which, it is need- 
less to say, are “going” concerns. 


HEIGHTS BUTCHERS’ MEETING. 

Self-preservation has always been more 
or less an incentive to spur on good work, 
and the activities of the Washington 
Heights Branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, with reference to the viola- 
tions of the Sunday closing regulations 
has had its reward in the meetings be- 
coming more popular. The meeting on 
Monday evening was very well attended. 

The committee on Sunday-closing vio- 
lations reported excellent progress, and 
the members are very well satisfied with 
the results obtained. The committee, 
which is changed each week in order that 
the violators may not be on the lookout, 
State that the police department is giving 
much co-operation, furnishing both plain- 
clothes men and policemen to accompany 
the committee. 

Several new members were initiated. 

J. Schoenbach reported that he had con- 
tracts for a number of ads in the program 
of the annual ball to be held on February 
llth, and the indications are it will be 
most successful from a financial stand- 
point. 

The nominating committee reported the 
following list of officers, who were unani- 
mously _ elected: President, Charles 
Hembdt; first vice-president, Joseph Esch- 
elbacher; second vice-president, I. Wer- 
denschlag; treasurer, Frank Kunkel; re- 
cording secretary, J. Schoenbach; financial 
secretary, R. Utenwold; warden, H. Hem- 
leb; trustees, Gus Bec, A. Reiss and F. 
Perpignan. These officers will be in- 
stalled during the first meeting in January. 

ao pa 
BUTCHERS’ LADIES AUXILIARY. 

When the Ladies Auxiliary of the Unit- 
ed Master Butchers of America was 
formed some few months ago, some of 
the men were a little apprehensive, just 
a little bit fearful that when the ladies got 
together there would be the usual talk— 
gossipy with just a tinge of scandal. But 
if the men could sit in at one of these 
meetings they would be agreeably sur- 
prised at the friendly spirit and sociability. 
With each meeting the members become 
better ard better acquainted, and they are 
taking a more active interest in the wel- 
fare of the auxiliary, planning for its suc- 
cess. 

With this object in view a very fine pro- 
gram has been arranged for the first three 
meetings in the new year. At the first 
on January 9th Dr. Joseph Mark will speak 
on “Health”; on Jan. 16th there will be a 
demonstration of a steam-cooking device, 
while on February 13th there will be a 
package party. This was suggested by Mrs. 
Frank P. Burck, as she had such a won- 
derful time at the package party of the 
Bronx branch recently. The next meeting 
falling on December 26th, a kind of an 
off-day, it was decided to have a kaffee 
klatch, which would be an afternoon of 
sociability. 

The president, Mrs. George Kramer, 
announced that Ye Olde New York branch 
would serve frankfurters and rolls at their 
next meeting, and an invitation had been 
extended for some of the members of the 
auxiliary to pretend they were waitresses 
for that evening, so the following will don 
little white aprons for the occasion: Mrs. 
George Kramer, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, Mrs. 
S. Metzger, Mrs. B. Nathanson, Mrs. Wm. 
Kramer, Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., and Miss 
M. B. Phillips. 
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BRONX EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


The first of a series of educational talks 
for the purpose of answering questions 
put by retailer members to the wholesale 
and packer members of the New York 
Meat Council, was held at the meeting 
rooms of Bronx Branch, United Master 
Butchers of America, Ebling’s Casino, on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Due 
probably to the inclemency of the weather, 
the gathering was not as large as ex- 
pected, but what it lacked in number was 
made up in the keenness and alertness of 
the men present. These retailers are 
earnestly endeavoring to secure informa- 
tion that will enable them to give satis- 
factory answers to their customers as to 
reasons for present prices of meats. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the Bronx Branch, Mr. 
Rudolph Schumacher, who welcomed the 
guests and members of other branches to 
the Bronx, and introduced the first 
speaker, Pendleton Dudley, secretary of 
the New York Meat Council. 

Mr. Dudley spoke of the purposes of the 
meat councils, dealing with things of in- 
terest to the retailer and wholesaler. The 
principal object of these meetings, said 
Mr. Dudley, is to perfect ourselves in our 
business. The packer is interested because 
he is interested in better meat being sold. 
Mr. Dudley stated that the question had 
been asked him at various meat council 
meetings, “Why don’t you put something 
before us which will answer our question 
as to the spread between the live animal 
and the dressed carcass; why don’t you 
put somebody up to discuss that ques- 
tion?” That is what we are going to do 
tonight—not by a packer, but by a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, said Mr. Dudley. 

“The Necessity of the Public Knowing 
More about the Quality, Cost and Nutri- 
tional Value of Meat” was the subject of 
a\talk by George Kramer, president of Ye 
Olde New York branch. Mr. Kramer 
said: 

“To promote the health and strength of 
the public; the financial interest and bet- 
ter business principles of the retail meat 
dealers, and the various allied interests in 
the meat trade, the consumer must become 
acquainted by every possible means of the 
quality, cost and nutritional value of the 
various cuts of meat. 


“The present period of nation-wide in- 
flated prices is also reflected in the whole- 
sale and retail cost of meats, and business 
operation costs. When the dollar pur- 
chasing value, which is now about 60c, 
recovers its original purchasing power of 
100 cents, this condition will correct it- 
self. In the meantime we must conduct 
our business under the prevailing con- 
ditions, 

“It seems to be the idea of cattle raisers 
and slaughterers to keep down the cost 
at the expense of quality. A small per- 
centage of choice and good meats (which 
includes beef, veal, lamb, mutton and poul- 
try) is marketed in contrast with the 
greater percentage of medium and com- 
mon grades. In the last two years the 
percentage of cattle known as dark cut- 
ters and spongy composition is greater 
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than ever. It has been said this is caused 
by alfalfa and forced feeding. 

“My appeal to the retailer is to try to 
educate the public to purchase more good 
and choice qualities of meats.. Because 
the value of the dollar has been cheapened 
is no reason why our merchandise should 
be cheapened. A nation is judged by the 
health, strength and calibre of its indi- 
viduals. Through our experience we can 
recognize the quality of the dressed animal 
by the feeding and this fundamental law 
of nature is equally apparent and applic- 
able to the human being in making for a 
strong and healthy body by the best feed- 
ing. 

“Those men that handle a high grade 
merchandise should make an effort to edu- 
cate their patrons to the fact that there 
are various qualities of meats and service. 
Wholesalers and retailers should make 
greater display of prize, choice and good 
cattle to get the public interested. The 
retail service of meat cutting and prepara- 
tion is today expensive and must be con- 
sidered in the cost of operation. 

“The dealer handling medium and com- 
mon meats can also enlighten the public 
by truthful advertising; for instance, if a 
dealer were to display a sign that would 
read ‘Common meats sold here at very 
low prices, all our meats are inspected 
and passed by the government,’ what 
would be the result? The person buying 
the meat would be satisfied as to quality 
and their money’s worth, but if the same 
meat is sold as a good grade trouble and 
dissatisfaction is sure to result with prob- 
able loss of trade. 

“Better business principles and practice 
should be studied and applied. The funda- 
mental problem is to know your cost, in 
order that one might intelligently add 
one’s percentage of expense and net profit 
to give your trade an intelligent retail 
selling price. When this is accomplished 
you have gained the utmost respect and 
confidence of the public, your employees 
and every one concerned. 

“The Master Butchers’ Association is 
the greatest school for gathering and dis- 
pensing information. This lecture tonight 
on the economics of a-carcass of beef is 
an example of the cooperation between 
the retailer, wholesaler and government 
for a better and higher standard of busi- 
ness ideals.” 

The next speaker was B. F. McCarthy, 
head of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
whose talk on meat yields appears in this 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McCarthy’s 
talk Mr. Dudley stated that the paper con- 
tained meat for at least twenty such talks, 
as all the vital facts could hardly be 
caught in a first reading. He gave a 
blackboard demonstration of one single 
item cost. This brought forward a 
query from D. Van Gelder of Brooklyn 
as to how the figure of $2.01 for by-prod- 
ucts was found. In the discussion that 
followed a lively interest was taken by 
all present, but as the original data was 
not available, it was decided to secure the 
figures and further discuss the subject at 
a meat council meeting. 

The next speaker was D. W. Martin, 
Chicago, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils, who 
in a very forceful manner outlined the 
work of the meat councils. He said the 
subjects of the evening had been the most 
interesting discussions he had ever heard 
in a session of this kind, shedding new 
light on many phases of the industry. 

Referring to the price spread of a car- 
cass, he pointed out that the public mind 
questioned these things, and that if the 
retailer would avail himself of this infor- 
mation and pass it along to the ultimate 
consumer, satisfying them that the price 
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of meat is what it is, he would be a vital 
factor in overcoming the condition which 
played a large part in curtailing the con- 
sumption of meat. 

Proceeding into his main message of 
the evening, Mr. Martin outlined the main 
purposes for which the meat councils had 
been organized. If any doubt existed in 
the minds of the men present as to value 
of the councils as a vital factor in pro- 
moting cooperation between the whole- 
saler and retailer in furthering the com- 
mon interest of the industry, it was dis- 
sipated by the forceful way in which the 
speaker outlined the work of this body. 

Mr. Martin brought home the absolute 
necessity of the retailer becoming more 
specialized in the art of selling his product. 
He contrasted the tremendous increase in 
consumption of cereal foodstuffs as against 
the decrease in the consumption of meat 
by the public extending over a period of 
years, due entirely to scientific methods 
of this industry in selling its product— 
focusing the attention of the consumer 
on the food value of the article. He 
pointed out that this was the keynote in 
furthering the interest of the meat in- 
dustry; educating the public to value of 
meat as a food. This, he pointed out with 
many other things, was the work of the 
meat councils. 

He outlined the activities of the 13 local 
meat councils of the country, showing the 
vast amount of interest aroused and good 
being done in promoting this work. He 
referred to the California Live Stock 
Show, at which the San Francisco meat 
council held meat expositions, displaying 
the various cuts and their percentages as 
to the whole of the carcass, and the effect 
of demand and supply on prices of the 
various cuts, demonstrating methods of 
preparing the less choice cuts for the 
table in palatable dishes, and issuing 
recipes for them. 


He pointed out the establishing of a 
school by the Milwaukee association, to 
train young men for the butcher business, 
at which a two-year course was given, 
taking in every subject that fitted one to 
be a more progressive and thorough work- 
man for the retail shop. He pointed out 
that the need for more specialized sales- 
manship on the part of the retailer was 
a vital factor to the industry as a whole, 
and his success as a merchant. He said 
the ability to suggest to the inquiring 
housewife as a diversion from the con- 
stant use of steaks, chops, etc. to other 
cuts, having a ready knowledge of their 
preparation and equal value in nutrition, 
was a great asset to a successful business. 
At the same time this increases the de- 
mand. of the public for the lesser known 
or used cuts. 


All the forces of the industry must be 
marshalled to carry the message of the 
value of meat as a food to the public, the 
retailer being the most potent agency in 
bringing this fact to their knowledge. 

State President Moe Loeb was then in- 
troduced. As the hour was very late and 
some were leaving to catch trains, etc. 
Mr. Loeb commented upon the wonderful 
array of fine speakers who had preceeded 
him and promised to visit the Branch an- 
other time and speak upon the work of 
the State Association. 

Mr. Loeb was followed by the little 
business manager of the Bronx Branch, 
without a few words from whom Bronx 
members would not feel they had a Bronx 
night. Mr. Hirsch stated in his own witty 
way that while the Bronx could boast of 
the most murders and hold-ups in the year 
1923, yet it was perfectly safe, and in this 
section was founded and formed an or- 
ganization of good, honest, reliable 
butchers. In concluding Mr. Hirsch ex- 
pressed the hope that the friendly rela- 
tions between the wholesaler, retailer and 
meat councils would prove of benefit not 
alone to the wholesalers, but to the re- 
tailers as well. 

State Treasurer Charles Schuck was 
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INCREASED PROFITS 


Use this snow-white woodfiber 


package. It never fails to boost 
sales. Our package experts will 
assist you in making it your big- 
gest advertising asset. Ask for 
samples and other interesting 
package information. 


The Package 
That Sells Its Contents 


MONO SERVICE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Stevenson’s “Door that 
cannot stand open” 





With port for overhead track. 


No frail spring hinge humbug 
to rust out and be renewed 
every little while. 


No stubborn resistance to kill 
speed. 


Without track port for all 
other uses—is ideal on freezers 
—trids itself of ice. 


Indispensable to the plant 
with only a single door open- 
ing—increasingly profitable 
as you enlarge. Write for 
Bulletin 48—tells all about it. 


Stevenson Cold Storage 
Door Co. 
Chester, Penna. 
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Delivers Your Meats 
| Better and Cleaner 


A pure aluminum panel body sealed with insulation 
inside holds the cold air in without any ice or. refrigeration. 

Framing of oak—all joints leaded and glued—well ironed 
and bolted—stands the roughest roads. 

We specialize in panel and stake bodies for all size chassis. 


Further details furnished on request. 


GIFFEL SALES COMPANY 
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One of the Giffel Sales 
Co’s aluminum bodies 
in use by Louisville 
Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 














description of the full line. 





VISCERA TRUCK 
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N exceptionally well built truck for this class of service. 
Packing House Trucks is complete and we will be pleased to forward 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our line of 








called upon and stated it as his opinion 
that the butcher of to-day is as hungry 
for education as they used to be for Pils- 
ner beer, and that a great amount of 
good had been accomplished through the 
meat councils. Mr. Schuck thought the 
meetings were becoming more and more 
business-like and interesting, and sug- 
gested educational talks and demonstra- 
tions such as are being taken up at Ye 
Olde New York Branch. 

Some of the visitors in addition to the 
speakers were Wm. F. Brown, assistant 
superintendent for Adolph Gobel, Brook- 
lyn, Messrs. Kramer Brothers, L. Gold- 
stein, H. T. Vetter and Washington, of 


Ye Olde New York Branch; Messrs. 
Hembdt, Eschelbacher and Elsass_ of 
Washington Heights; Messrs. D. Van 


Gelder, Fred Grimm, John Harris and 
Richard Selke of South Brooklyn Branch. 
K. Papp came down from his new shop 
in Mount Vernon and Mrs. Kellman and 
Mrs. Roth dropped in to see that their 
husbands arrived home safely. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Tony Zinn is about to engage in the 
meat business in Emmett, Kans. 

Lew Hartman has built a butcher shop 
at the north end of Scott street, Welda, 
Kans. 

Roy Bussert is in charge of the meat de- 
partment of the new Crawford Grocery, 
1022 West Douglas street, Wichita, Kans. 

J. F. Kemp has purchased the City Meat 
Market at 908 Main street, Wooward, 
Okla., from Miller Brothers. 

C. B. Mace, J. D. Grieve and C. F. Nahr- 
bass, owners of a meat market in Wood- 
land, Cal., have purchased the George 
Fish meat market, Knights Landing, Cal. 

The Kubillus Meat Market in Odessa, 
Wash., was recently damaged by fire. 

Fire recently destroyed the Chamberlain 
meat market at North 2lst and Andersob 
streets, Tacoma, Wash. 

C. E. Prater has moved his meat market 
in Concrete, Wash., to Whitney Grocery. 
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BOSTON MEAT COUNCIL. 


The Meat Council of Boston got away 
to a flying start last Thursday, when it 
held a rally at No. 12 South Market 
Street, Boston. Representative retail 
meat dealers from a score of towns bor- 
dering Boston accepted the invitation to 
be present and find out some of the good 
things in store for them. Representa- 
tives of the wholesalers of Greater Bos- 
ton also attended. 

D. W. Martin, assistant secretary of the 
National Association of Meat Councils, 
was the chief speaker. George Kramer, 
president of Ye Olde New York Branch, 
United Master Butchers Association, and 
Chairman of the New York Meat Coun- 
cil, also spoke. Mr. Martin came on from 
Chicago, and joined Mr. Kramer at New 


York, whence they both journeyed to the 
Hub. A.'H. Van Pelt, formerly vice 


chairman of the New York Meat Coun-. 


cil, spoke briefly of the good accomplished 
in New York, and hoped that the same 
amount of constructive good could be 
done in Boston. 

John C. Cutting, closely associated with 
Meat Council activities in New York 
City and New Jersey, has been organizing 
this Boston Council, and conducted the 
rally on Thursday. Officers were elected 
at this rally, and another meeting of eleven 
committees was held on December 10 in 
the directors’ room at the Boston Fruit & 
Produce Exchange. These officers are: 

Chairman—William A. Doe, Fanueil 
Hall Market. 
on Chairman—J. I. Russell, Wilson & 

0. 

Secretary and Treasurer—E. J. Dona- 
1ue, 

Public Representative—John J. Doheny, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Executive Committee—Retailers: Mau- 
rice Buxbaum, Chairman; Arthur A. Door, 
R. Nason. Packers: J. G. Kennedy, 
North Packing & Provision Co.; F. W. 
Lyman, Armour & Co.; George Horton, 
Wilson & Co. 

Merchandising Committee— Retailers: 
Simon Kaplan, chairman; B. F. McGold- 
rick, Frank Block. Packers: A. H. Van 
Pelt, Armour & Company; J. Higgins, 
Sinclair Sales Co.; C. F. Whitaker. 

Committee on Marketing Information— 
Frank W. Lyman, chairman Armour & 
Company; J. J. Kelly, Cudahy Packing 
Co.; B. T. Bryan, Swift & Co. Retailers: 
J. W. Patterson, R. E. Foy, J. B. Blood. 

Public Relations Committee—Retailers: 
Richard Nason, chairman; Andrew Ron- 
ald, Patrick McCarthy. Packers: D. W. 
Creedon, John P. Squire & Co.; J. E. Wil- 
son, Batchelder & Snyder; J. P. White, 
John Morrell & Co. 

Trade Relations Committee—J. G. Ken- 
nedy, North Packing & Provision Co.. 
(China); J. P. White, John Morrell & Co.; 
George Chamberlain, Chamberlain & Co. 
Retailers: J. M. McLaskey, Frank L. 
Perkins, A. L. Stark. 

a 

NORWAY WANTS SALT MEAT. 

Norway offers a very good market for 
salted beef, pork and mutton, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Several 


shipments of salt beef and pork were re- 
cently received at Bergen from the United 
States. A boneless salt pork in the ship- 
ments found special favor not only because 
of its cheapness, but also because of its 
excellent quality. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE. 

In January, 1924, the St. Paul Retail 
Meat Dealers Association will be 50 years 
old, says Secretary A. J. Tupa. It is 
planned to hold a ball to commemorate the 
event. Officers were elected for the com- 
ing year at the meeting of December 12. 
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For Service and Results the Randall is 
. incomparable. Being reasonably priced 
it should be your choice. 


R. T. Randall & Co. 


Specialists in Complete Equipment for Sausage Rooms 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oscar Mayer’s Casing Flusher 


is making money for 
25 of the Leading Packers and 


Sausage Makers 


Investigate How It Will Benefit You 
Address 


___QSCAR G. MAYER 
1241 Sedgwick St.. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








Prices realized on Swift, & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 


Jos. Himmelsbach, M. E. Otto S. Schlich, C. E. 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in Packing Houses, Abat- 


toirs, I and Refrig 
Plants. Sard and Fat Rendering Plante 


Oil Refineries. 
136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


for week ending December 8 on ship- 
ments sold out ranged from 10.00 cents to 
21.00 cents per pound, and averaged 16.00 
cents per pound. 














THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium and heavy 
Cows, canners and cutters 
Bulls, bologna 


00@ 9.75 
1.25@ 2.50 
4.25@ 4.75 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal, prime, per 100 Ibs 
Calves, veal, common to medium 
Calves. veal, culls, per 100 Ibs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 Ibs............ vo eeske 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 100 lbs 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 


LIVE HOGS. 


MOR: 22 wcediuncsdss stdunasewsshane 6.95@7.45 
ME 55 0hss00c0sstennnsnaneneer 7.55@7.70 
PEP Mis chobbtcutscesecevcebssnumede 7.55@7.70 
PN ES MD cisacvccctubvetsenecebere 6.45@6.95 
REND bo vivddknerouseesneciesscheeneves ven 5.45@5.95 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


3.25@ 5.75 


Choice, 
Choice, 


native, 
native, 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs 
Western steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs 
Good to choice heifers 


Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna buils 


BEEF CUTS. 


. 1 hinds and ribs” 
. 2 hinds and ribs 


. 1 rounds 


. 1, chucks 
No. 


Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@5 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED CALVES. 


@24 
@21 
@19 
@16 
@14 


@10% 
@10% 
@ll1 

@11% 
@11% 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


@26 
@24 
@18 
@15 
@12 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 Ibs. avg 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. ave 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 

Picnics, 6@8 ibs. avg 

Rollettes, 

Desk Gemgee, TERE. oc cep pocvccvessicccecess 35 
Desk GH, DET. can ov ccccccvesssvvenv 
Bacon, boneless, Western 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, 10@12 libs. avg 


Hams, @23 
@22 
@21 
@14 
@13 
@15 
@40 
@45 
@23 
@23 
@17 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 lbs. av... 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10@12 Ibs. avg...... ..14 
Frozen pork tenderloins 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg.......... ood 
Shoulders, (Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Butts, boneless, Western.......... pEkese 14 
Butts, regular, Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 lbs. avg 

Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 lbs. avg.11 
Extra lean pork trimmings 

Regular pork trimmings, 

Fresh spare ribs 

Raw leaf lard 


@17 
@45 
@15 
@40 
@12 
@12 
@15 
@13 
@19 
@18 
@12 
@l1 
@10 
@u 
@15 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin a avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pec 
“lee. lose. avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., pcr 


175.00@195.00 


5.00@120.00 

Black hoofs, per ton.............. ---- 40.00@ 50.00 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

™~—, bones, avg. 
pes. 


105.00@115.00 


@140. 
and over, .300.00@325. 
and over, ; Se. ’ onion 
and over, No. 3s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


@30c 
@38c 
@65c 
@7ie 
@60c 
@16c 
@ 8c 
@23¢ 
@1é6c 
@ 7c 
@22¢ 
@10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


85 to 90 


Bese avg. 71% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d 
Calves, heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


a pound 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 
a pound 
each 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. 
Bones 


Pepper, Sing., white 
Pepper, Sing., black 
Pepper red 

Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Coriander 

Cloves 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags, 

In lots of less than 25 bbls.: Bbls. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals 5% 5% 

In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 6% 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 75% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5 

Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Kip. 

5-9 914-12% 1214-14 14-18 

Prime No. 1 veals. 19 2.15 2.35 2.50 3.35 
Prime No. 2 veals. 17 1.95 2.10 2.25 8.10 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 16 1.80 2.00 2.15 eee 
Buttermilk No. 2. 14 1.60 1.75 1.90 oth 
Branded, grubby.. 11 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.90 
At value————-—— 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, @29 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, @27 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, @26 
Western, 86 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, @26 


H kip, 
18 up. 


December 15, 1923. 


Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 31 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.20 @24 
Western, dry packed, 4% lbs. each, 1b.20 @23 
Western, dry packed, 3% Ibs. each, lb..16 @19 
Western, dry packed, 3 Ibs. and under, 1b.14 @16 

Old Cocks—Iced—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes......... 

Western, scalded, bbis 


Ducks— 
Long Island, frozen, per lb., bbls 
Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per dozen 
White, 10 Ibs. to dozen, per dozen 
Culls, per doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via ex 7 

Old roosters, via freigh 

Ducks, Western, M., freight. 

Turkeys, via express 

Geese, via express Fi 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.. 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts 
Creamery, 

Creamery, 


EGGS. 


Fresh, gathered, extra fancy, to ster 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts.... 

Fresh gathered, firsts -50 
Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.25 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 


Ammonium —. bulk, f. 0. b 


works, per 100 1 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 

100 Ibs., f. a. s., New York 
Blood, dried, 15-160@, per unit...... 
ae serap, dried,110, ammonia, 150, 
. P. L., bulk, f. 0. b. fish factory 


an guano, eee. 
monia, 100, 


Fish scrap, ~ ice ei 60, ammonia, 

P. A., f. 0. db. fish factory. 
Soda nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs., spot. 
Soda nitrate, in bags, futures 


Tankage, ground, 1007, ammonia, 150 
B. P bulk ° 4,00 and 10¢ 


3.50 and 10¢ 


@ 2,90 


@ 2.90 
@ 4.20 


4.20 and 10c 
foreign, am- 
my 4.50 and 10¢ 


3.50 and 50c 
@ 2.52 
2.52 @ 2.57 


Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia 
Phosphates. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags 
per ton 

Bone meal, 
per ton 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f. o. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16% 


@32.00 
@35.00 
@ 8.00 


raw, 4% and 50 bags 


Kalnit, 12.40, bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 2007, bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Sulphate, in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


re 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of November 30 to 
December 6th: 


Nov. 30 
52 


@ 7.22 
@10.25 
@32.50 
@44.00 





Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh cen- 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
50. 50% 50% 50-50% 49% 49% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
Last Last Since Jan.1. 
week. week. year. 1 1 
34,156 26,624 23,514 2,841,446 2,690,486 
:.27,038 25,026 31,324 3,166,759 3,150,339 
6, 7,198 1,184,473 1,097,161 
: 6,527 2,644 10,483 °863,757 '821,760 


Chicago 
earl 


Bos 

Philadelphia z 
Total 

(Ibs.) 


Cold storage movement 


Into Out of On hand Cor, day of 
Dec. 6. week. 1 
6,625,063 10,803, 702 
7,021,339 5,392,001 
6,598,380 6,599, 
2,076,893 738, 


22,321,675 


Chicago .... 69,231 


Boston ’ 
Philadelphia 3,025 
Total . .187,000 








